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JESS STACY 


Here is proof that Jess Stacy is one of the greatest 
ever ‘white’ American jazz pianists. 

He made sure of a niche in jazz history by his play- 
ing with the Benny Goodman band, 1935-39. 
Winner of the Downbeat award 1940, 41, 42 and 43. 
Winner of the Metronome award 1940, 41 and 44. 
Style is the man. Jess Stacy’s playing is personal and 
matured, with the distinctive tremolos and the alert 
and punching rhythm. A worthy follower of the 
great Harlem pianists and of Earl Hines. 

Jess Stacy,now one of the revered names of jazz, has 
had singularly few opportunities to record as a piano 
soloist. This sorry gap in jazz history is now filled 
by this exciting and beautifully executed long playing 
record of eight Jess Stacy solos recorded in 1951. 


PIANO SOLOS-JESS STACY 


one 10-inch Brunswick record 
LA 8737 


FASCINATING RHYTHM ; 
I CAN’T GET STARTED ; 
I WANT TO BE HAPPY ; 

YOU TOOK ADVANTAGE OF ME; 
INDIANA ; STARS FELL ON ALABAMA; 
OH, BABY ; IF I COULD BE WITH YOU 

with 
George van Eps (guitar), Morty Corb (bass), 
Nick Fatool (drums) 


A collectors’ record! Be sure you hear it ! 


BRUNSWICK LTD., 
branch of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 
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OSCAR, ELLA and LOUIS 


Once upon a time, just like in the 
fairy story, a slightly high-brow acquain- 
tance of mine proffered the question — 
“What is it that you like about jazz?” 
As this was a straightforward question 
he expected a similar answer. I could not 
give him one. I might add that I was 
then at an age when one is not given to 
analysing one’s feelings towards music, 01 
anything else. All I know was that jazz 
music pleased me, that it provided me 
with kicks, feeling of elation, amuse- 
ment—call it what you will. Whatever it 
provided, it was enough. 

However, if my friend was to pose the 
same question today, fifteen years later, 
I could answer readily enough. I like it 
mainly because it conveys to me three 
essential features of everyday human life, 
namely, (ay Emotions. (b) Vitality. (c) 
Imagination.—though not necessarily in 
that order. In fact, on second 
thoughts, I would probably place (b) at 
the top of the list; for were it not for 
this quality I should most likely have 
joined my friend in the “long haired” 
fraternity many moons ago. 

As an average jazz fan, it does not 
matter to me _ personally whether the 
critic labels a certain style Traditional, 
Mainstream, or Modern Jazz—although 
I strongly resent any form of criticism 
which attempts to play one style off 
against another; the type of criticism 
intended to derogate or debase. There is 
room for all the styles on my record 
shelves, providing the style itself em- 
braces any, or all, of the qualifications 
mentioned earlier. 


ELLA 


Again, if my friend was to ask me 
now, which artists I thought portrayed 
these three qualities most eloquently, I 
should once again reply—in triplicate, 
Ella Fitzgerald, Louis Armstrong, and 
Oscar Peterson, likewise not necessarily 
in that order. There are many, many 
others of course, but these would be my 
own choice, possibly because they are 
all still with us today. 

If I had to compile a list of the vocal 
artists whom I thought had the widest 
appeal, Ella Fitzgerald would be placed 
very close to the top. Through many 
years she has adapted her talents to suit 
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the ever changing fancies of the fickle 
public. In doing so she has also managed 
to. stand apart from that current 
phenomenon, the ‘pop’ vocalist who 
makes a couple of hit records and then 
poof—disappears! It is hard to stay at 
the top, but Ella has proved that a real 
jazz artist can do it; without having to 
1esort to high-pressure publicity stunts 
and ‘gimmicks’. There have been better 
Blues singers and more _ popular 
balladists, but who can match Miss F’s. 
all round excellence? Let’s face it, 
which other artist can follow up a 
sophisticated, sentimental ballad with a 
rip-roaring scat-bop improvisation, and 
then in the next breath, please the more 
traditional minded with a real down to 
earth blues? I rate Miss Fitzgerald a 
full 100% marking on qualifications (a), 
(b), and (c). 


LOUIS AND OSCAR 

The same would apply to Louis ~ 
only more so! And if any real jazz 
lover should possibly doubt this, I could 
do no better than ask him to listen to 
“Louis plays W. C. Handy” as an illustra- 
tion. If he can find more depth of emo- 
tion, youthful vitality and imaginative 
improvisation than on this disc then I'll 
turn Bostic fan (heaven forbid!). To my 
untutored mind Louis is another example 
of why the true jazz artist lasts when the 
others have long since faded. And I 
ardently disagree with the fervent trads 
who say that he isn’t playing as well 
today as he did twenty years ago. May- 
be the fire isn’t so bright: how can it be 
when it has burnt for so long? But this 
is counterbalanced by the maturity and 
the extra imagination in his playing. To 
Louis’ 100%, rating I should also add an 
extra bonus for the laughs he has given 
us. All the world loves a comedian it is 
said, and heaven knows, some of the 
music we get today under the jazz head- 
ing needs a laugh, if only to help it go 
down ! 

My reason for rating Oscar Peterson 
in the 100% class is simple. He is one 
of the few ‘modern’ pianists today who 
can remain melodic and yet inventive 
whilst at the same time retaining a 
wonderfully propulsive beat. Once more, 
to possible disbelievers, I recommend a 
listening to his treatment of “Cottontail” 
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or “Rockin’ in Rhythm”, his 
“Peterson plays Ellington” album. To 
complete the trio of qualifying condi- 
tions, (a) and (c) are to be found in full 
measure on the other tracks of this LP 
disc. Emotionally and imaginatively, | 
doubt if the Duke himself could have 
done greater justice, musically, to the 
melodies of “Sophisticated Lady”, “Do 
Nothing ‘Till You Hear From Me”, and 
the beautiful “I Got It Bad”. If, on the 
other hand, you are of the opinion that 
‘beat’ alone comes first and foremost, 
there is Peterson’s interpretation of “The 
Astaire Blues” from the Oscar Peterson 
Quartet album. Was there ever more 
swinging piano? Surely this is a record 
to satiate even the most ardent foot- 
tapper. So many of today’s jazz artists 
appear to be overlooking this essential 
fundamental of good jazz music — the 
beat; which perhaps is the reason why 
so many of the younger generation today 
are returning to Traditional or Main- 
stream jazz for their kicks. Though I 
have a great admiration and respect for 
musicians of the Brubeck and similar 
schools, I can only enjoy and appreciate 
their kind of music when it swings. I 
believe that if the piano is played down 
or dispensed with, marriage between 
Jazz and Classical music becomes null 
and void. Pure theory for theory’s sake 
can never appeal to the wide audience 
of real jazz fans; and even classical 
students will resent the intrusion even- 
tually. 


SIMPLICITY 


Which leads me to a possible fourth 
quality to add to the list mentioned 
earlier, namely simplicity. Good jazz, in 
order to appeal to the widest possible 
audience, should retain as far as possible, 
the major element of simplicity. Those 
of us who do not possess the necessary 
technical qualifications to understand it, 
are bound to label theoretical experi- 
mentation as “musicians music”. | Any 
attempt to put this type of music on 
record for issue to the average jazz pub- 
lic is bound to fail once the preliminary 
novelty wears off. the modern 
musician must experiment in this field 
he should take care that the label on the 
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RECORDS 


JUNE RELEASES 


10 in. Long Playing 
CHRIS BARBER PLAYS (Vol 2) 
Whistlin’ Rufus/ Big House Blues/ 
April Showers/One Sweet Letter from You/ 
Hushabye/ We Shall Walk Through the Valley 
Pye-Nixa 
NJT 502 
SIR CHARLES THOMPSON 
and his Band, featuring COLEMAN HAWKINS 
It’s the Talk of the Town/ Fore! / 


Dynaflow / Under the Sweetheart Tree / 
Ready for Freddie 


Vanguard 
PPT 12011 
7 in. Extended Play 
LONNIE DONEGAN 
SKIFFLE-GROUP 
Railroad Bill / Stackalee / 
The Ballad of Jesse James/’Ol Riley 
_Pye-Nixa 
NJE 1017 
DEREK SMITH TRIO 
Piano Moods. Vol. 4 
Any Questions? /Silverside / 
Blue Concept /Cutie 
Pye-Nixa 
NJE 1018 


12 in. Long Playing 


MIDNIGHT AT NIXA 


Kenny Baker (trumpet) Bruce Turner, 
Bertie King (altos) Derek Smith (piano) 
Frank Clarke, Major Holly (bass) 

Phil Seamen, Don Lawson (drums) 


Bugle Blues/Don’t Worry *bout Me/ 


~~ Can't Give You Anything but Love/ 


Jive at Five/Truckin’/It Had to be You/ 
Tea for Two/ Blues any Friday/It Don’t 
Mean 1 Thing 
Pye-Nixa 
NJL 3 


THE RUBY BRAFF SPECIAL 


Ruby Braff (trumpet) Vic Dickenson (trombone) 
Samuel Margolis (tenor sax. and clarinet) 

Nat Pierce (piano) Walter Page (bass) 

Jo Jones (drums) 


Romance in the Dark/ When You Wish Upon a Star/ 
Ghost of a Chance/Wishing/Where’s Freddie? / 
I’m in the Market for You/Sweet Sue/ 
Linger Awhile 
Vanguard 
PPL 11003 
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LESTER 


_ Looking back over the relatively short 

time I’ve been interested in jazz, { have 
read no article which would serve to 
introduce Lester Young to the newcomer 
to jazz, or to the enthusiast advancing to 
an appreciation of the music in a 
broader sense. This essay, although I am 
unable to draw anything like a complete 
picture of Prez and his music, is intended 
in a limited way, to fill that gap. 

To my mind, Lester has never been 
fully appreciated. In the thirties his style 
was so different from that of others that 
he was largely ignored in favour of Cole- 
man Hawkins, Ben Webster and others 
playing in the then accepted style. At the 
present day he is neglected in favour of 
the more “advanced” modernists, who, 
paradoxically, play in a_ style which 
Young himself introduced. It is rather an 
ironical situation where Stan Getz is 
admired and the Prez forgotten. This is 
in contrast to the other “school” of tenor 
style, where Coleman Hawkins is still 
regarded as the master, although he is 
less popular than he was a decade or so 


back. 
HAWKINS 

Lester is one of the three tenor-sax 
players to establish an original style. 
First. Coleman Hawkins, who _ first 
established the tenor as a solo instrument 
in jazz. Secondly. Bud Freeman, a 
talented musician whom hardly anyone 
seems to mention nowadays. Thirdly, 
Lester himself. His style can fairly be 
described as the exact opposite of the 
Bean’s. Where Hawkins amazes you by 
his vitality and richness of tone, Young’s 
work is less easily appreciated. In con- 
trast, his flat tone may sound pale to 
those not familiar with his work. On the 
other hand, Lester is supposed to have 
admitted to being influenced in his 
formative years by Freeman. 
Whether or not this is true, I don’t know. 
There are certain tonal resemblences be- 
tween the two, as careful listening will 
show. The phrasing is very different, 
though. 

The 1930’s were dominated by the 
Hawkins style. Tenor saxists such as the 
late Chu Berry and Herschel Evans, Ben 
Webster and many others, although they 
had their individual styles, owed their 
main inspiration to Bean. It is a tribute to 
Lester's originality that he broke away 
from this style in its heyday, while every- 
one was following Hawkins, to set his 
own. new, standards of playing. Lester 
has always been, to a large extent a 
musician’s musician. How else would he 
have got the title of the “President” ? 
(there is another theory about this 
though!) Perhaps he not the 
extrovert character needed to play in the 
Hawkins’ style, with its fierce attack. He 
impresses more by his “logicality”, he 
speaks in a more restrained language. 
His music is not startling by its newness 
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An Appreciation 


by A. J. BISHOP 


of methods, like that of Parker. It has 
become a truism now to say that Lester 
virtually created modern tenor style. The 
so called modernists are either genuinely 
playing in the same spirit as Prez (e.g. 
Paul Quinichette) or carrying Lester's 
chief peculiarity (his tone) to the utmost 
limit until it practically ceases to be jazz 
and becomes some sort of cocktail music 
(e.g. most of Stan Getz’s quartet record- 
ings). 


SUBTLE INSTRUMENTALIST 


While Coleman Hawkins was exploring 
the limits of the tenor as a means of 


_ expression, Lester was searching in an- 


other direction. The apparent emotional 
content of his work is smail. In ballad 
playing one feels that he is exploring the 
harmonies of the piece, instead of creat- 
ing variations on the melody. His 
approach is what I might call one which 
is sympathetic to the implications of a 
tune, not an outpouring of emotion which 
might be inherent in the tune, itself. 
Lester uses much less vibrato than Haw- 
kins, and its use is less pronounced. His 
slow tempo solos are conceived all on 
one level! of dynamics. There is no build 
up of dramatic tension, instead a flow of 
improvisation, often brilliant in connec- 
tion, on the chord sequence. This, with 
the deliberately restrained tone fore- 
shadowed the modernists by nearly a 
decade. There is a complete lack of 
rhetorical pauses in his playing, one 
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phrase leads directly into the next. some- 
times by leaving the last bar of a phrase 
tacit, or again by an ingenious sequence 
which avoids cadence and carries straight 
over into the next measure. Because of 
the restrained style the “feeling” in his 
playing is not obvious. It would be 
wrong, though, to judge Lester as being 
just a technician without soul. He is one 
of the most subtle of instrumentalists, he 
tells his story by understatement, not by 
effusion. 

At faster tempos his music swings 
without the slightest forcing. His smooth 
flow of improvisations leaves an impres- 
sion of great facility, but his imagination 
is the equal of his technique. He never 
leaves the feeling that he is doodling. 
There is variety in every solo. A short 
note pattern, highly rhythmic, is followed 
by swinging passages of slurred notes. 
Unlike most modernists, he often plays 
longer, sustained notes. Of the many 
tricks of technique used for effect. the 
“open and shut” repetition of a single 
note in a “jumpy” rhythm has been 
widely imitated. This trick is never over- 
done, but used sparingly to heighten the 
excitement or to effect a dramatic entry 
into a solo (e.g. Jumping at the Wood- 
side, Bruns. 02684). Certain other 
characteristics are evident which stamp a 
solo as being unmistakably by Prez. He 
makes frequent use of grace notes and 
also uses a figure which is reminiscent of 
some of the boppers’ cliches. His use of 


vibrato is interesting. On medium to fast 
tempo solos, the eftect is employed only 
on certain notes, and more markedly at 
phrase endings, where it is often coupled 
with a slightly “forced” effect on the 
last note of a phrase. This is also notice- 
able in the work of certain other musi- 
cians, notably the trumpeters Buck 
Clayton and Bill Coleman, whose rapid 
vibrato is very similar. _ Lester’s style 
though it has been taken as a model by 
many modernists is essentially of the 
“middle period”. Although often referred 
t6 as “cool” his playing is “warm” com- 
pared with the often lifeless and stereo- 
typed styles of some of his imitators. 
The mannerisms of the Prez have been 
adopted, but few have his originality. 


Only, in«the~ Work Pank Quinichette . 


and the late -Wardell-Gray: are the best 
elements of Lester carried over into con- 
temporary style. In Quinichette, we have 
the tone, and some original ideas to- 
gether with much that is derivative. In 
the late Wardell Gray one can hear the 
swing and fluidity, with much originality. 
His premature death was almost as great 
a loss to jazz as that of Parker, though 
it has not resulted in the production of a 
memorial album ! 


RECORDINGS 


This essay would not be complete 
without the mention of a few records 
which illustrate Lester's style. For the 
Basie period, two, I think are essential. 


Unfortunately both are deleted but can 
be purchased second-hand without much 
difficulty. The first is Parl. R.2636—Lady 
be Good—Shoe-Shine Swing. These sides 
were recorded in 1936 by a small group 
from Count Basie’s hand. For sheer 
swing, this was a fine little group. “Lady 
be Good” is essential listening. Lester’s 
two choruses on this jam _ session 
favourite are models of first-class con- 
ception and execution. His style then was 
rather more direct than it was to become. 
His phrases swing with a simple direct- 
ness. Also noteworthy is his intelligent 
support of the trumpet solo which 
follows. The second record was made 
some three years later, in 1939 by the 
complete Basie band, Parl. R.2862, 


‘*-Twelfth Street Rag—Taxi War Dance. 


Prez’s two choruses on “Twelfth Street” 
are examples of what an imaginative 
musician can do with the corniest of 
material. The backing, the curiously 
named “Taxi War Dance” is striking for 
Lester’s advanced tone and ideas, which 
are displayed to perfection. Listen for 
the varied effects he uses on his breaks 
towards the end of the record. Other fine 
examples from this period can be heard 
on “The World is Mad” (deleted Parlo- 
phone R.2784) and “Miss Thing” (deleted 
Parlophone R.2855) now re-issued on 
Philips’ BBR.8036 LP. There aren't 
many “records featuring Lester between 
Basie and Granz. For the Prez’s ballad 
style “Body and Soul”, recorded in 1942 


with Nat Cole and Red Callendar is 
worth listening to (Esq. 12-012). Mercury 
LP-MG.25015 features Young exten- 
sively, on one side with the Basie 
rhythm section, on the other side with a 
quartet comprising Lester with John 
Guarnieri, Slam Stewart and the late Sid 
Catlett, recorded in 1944 and 1943 
respectively. 


UNJUSTIFIED CRITICISM 

Recently much unjustified criticism has 
been levelled against Lester. Any 
attempts to relegate him to the hasbeens 
have surely been refuted by his inspired 
playing on the recent Columbia/Clef 
issues, where he is teamed with fine 
rhythm sections. His swinging lines are 
much in evidence on “Ad Lib Blues” 
while his great warmth is displayed on 
“I Can’t Get Started.” This just about 
brings us up to date. In summing up, I 
should like to see a revival of interest in 
Lester comparable to the increasing 
recent interest in Coleman Hawkins. Both 
can be numbered among the really great 
jazzmen. Lester deserves a wider appre- 
ciation of his work, and I hope this 
article will contribute to that end. 


The foregoing article was the prize 


winning entry in our jazz writing com- 
petition — Ed. 
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At this time of the year, with the 
advent of a new cricket season, jazz with 
me begins to take a back seat. 

But this year, there is an excitement in 
the air, which is not entirely due to the 
approach of summer. Mr. Stan Kenton 
with his very noisy but amazingly pro- 
ficient band has returned in triumph to 
the States, and as I write, the one and 
only Louis Armstrong with his All Stars 
has played his first concerts in the 
Empress Hall. It is almost unbelievable 
that Louis after twenty years is back 
with us again (and this time with a fine 
band) and it does not seem possible that 
such an artist should have been denied 
us for so long. 

Millions of words have been written 
about Daniel Louis Armstrong, but I am 
sure my readers will excuse me if I join 
in the fray, for my admiration for this 
genius—and I feel that the word is not 
out of place—knows no bounds. It was 
a Louis record which first put me on the 
right road and I owe many hours of 
pleasure to old “Satch.” 

Armstrong is one of the few jazz musi- 
cians who have been able to capture the 
love and affection of the general public 
(Fats Waller was another). At times -he 
has had to*pander-to commercialism, but 
never for long, and never has his playing 
been anything but wonderful. He has 
been the -greatest single influence jazz 
has ever known and every trumpet man 
(even “Diz”) has been affected by him. 
As someone once said: “The story of jazz 
is Louis... . Louis is jazz”. 


RECORDING LANDMARKS 


From the very beginning of his long 
career, Armstrong has proved himself a 
unique musician, and at each stage of his 
progress down the years has produced 
records of unexcelled beauty. What a 
treasure trove from which to choose. 
Those first great landmarks—the Hot 
Five (and Seven), with Dodds and Ory. 
There is little need for me to go over old 
ground, for the series is too well known, 
but with the advent of the LP we have 
been given all these great titles with 
much improved recordings. My own 
particular favourite is “Rendezvous At 
The Sunset Cafe” (Co33S 1058) which 
contains such gems as “Come Back 
Sweet Papa”, “Big Butter and Egg Man”, 
and “Georgia Grind”. With Dodds pro- 
viding glorious support, Satchmo blows 
some superb trumpet—how perfectly 
these two men worked together !—St Cyr, 
banjo, and Lil Armstrong, piano, provide 
a wonderful rhythm section. 

From the next period, with Earl Hines, 
Louis was again in tremendous form, and 
whilst the clarinet of Jimmy Strong and 
the trombone of Fred Robinson were not 
in the Dodds and Ory class, Hines and 
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SATCHMO 


Armstrong so dominate proceedings that 
one almost forgets the others. From this 
group of recordings it is a hard choice, 
but I think my favourites would be 
“West End Blues”, “Fireworks” and 
“Two Deuces”. The New Orleans style 
has been broadened and adapted to 
Louis’ musical make up, for no one style 
will ever tie down a great musician—he 
must be free to explore for himself. 

We now come to the big band era, 
when Louis was using large groups as a 
backing for his trumpet and vocals. 
Many of the bands were bad and under 
rehearsed, and I suspect Louis was out to 
capture the more commercial market but 


‘nevertheless, his own contributions were 


nearly always superb. The many versions 
of “I Can’t Give You Anything But 
Love”, or “Ain’t Misbehavin’, the 
charming “Little Joe”, or “Wrap Your 
Troubles in Dreams” and his famous 
“Lazy River’, all are magnificent 
examples of yet another side of this 
amazing musician. 


THE ALL STARS 


With the return to popularity of New 
Orleans music in the forties, Armstrong 
reverted to his old line up. Jack Tea- 


.garden (not the ‘ideal «trombonist, but 
- playing better than for many years) and 


Barney Bigard toured and recorded with 
“Satch”. Barney never really got under 
the skin of the music, but with Hines and 
Big Sid Catlett, that drummer siipreme, 
the All Stars made some lovely music. 
Within the last two years, important 
changes have taken place, Trummy 
Young has replaced Teagarden, Edmond 
Hall has taken over from Bigard and the 


Satchmo sings 
to 

Barney Bigard’s 
clarinet 


accompaniment 


results have been electric. Trummy and 
Hall have inspired Louis, and today he 
is playing better trumpet than ever 
before, or at least since the Hot Five 
days. One has only to listen to “Louis 
Armstrong Plays W. C. Handy (Philips 
BBL 7071) or “Satch Plays Fats” 
(Philips BBL 7064) to know that here 
is a jazzman who is completely happy 
with what is going on around him. “Blue 
Turning Grey Over You” (On “Satch 
Plays Fats”) must rate among. the 
greatest of all Louis’ recordings. But if 
the reader wants to know exactly what 
the All Stars sound like while actually on 
the job, I would suggest that “Louis 
Armstrong At The Crescendo” (Bruns. 
LAT 8084 and 8085) is the ideal buy. I 
do not intend to go over the ground so 
well covered by Stanley Dance, but let 
me say that almost every track is a gem. 
How Louis sings on “Jeepers Creepers” 
and how he plays on each and every 
title ! 

It is a pity that the concerts here 
should have to take place in_ halls 
acoustically wrong for such an intimate 
show and it is a shame that the pro- 
moters have been forced to include 
variety acts on the bill, but as long as we 
can‘ hear Louis that is all that really 
matters. By the time this appears, the 
All Stars will have left us, and much of 
what I have written in criticism may 
have to be modified, This was the great 
event of the jazz year and a wonderful 
chance for the younger generation at 
Jast to see and hear some of that glorious 
music that we old timers have been rav- 
ing about since we first heard Satchmo 
twenty years ago. 
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Last month in London saw _ the 
unprecedented phenomenon of an irresist- 
ible force conquering an immovable 
object. In the most unsuitable hall for 
small band jazz, the great Louis Arm- 
strong did, with ludicrous ease, subjugate 
to his genius, the vile acoustics, unearthly 
echo and, at the beginning of his 
engagement, a most inappropriate sup- 
porting bill. 

The opening night was not entirely a 
happy one, for the amplifying system 
gave of its worst, but from then on the 
show got better and better with each 
succeeding night. The irclusicn of the 
Humphrey Lyttelton band was a happy 
thought. They played exceedingly well 
and as the only really professional 
sounding traditional band in the country. 
they paved the way for the musical feast 
that was to come. 

And what a feast it was! From the 
opening night, when the roar of 
applause that greeted the appearance of 
Satchmo under the spotlight must have 
nearly buckled the roofing girders, the 
music created by this wonderful group 
of entertainers gained in intensity at 
each succeeding show. 

Many are the musical memories that 
remain with us from those wonderful 
ten days. A final chorus to “Muskrat 
Ramble” that had Louis really taking 
off—and which nearly had us taking off 
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with him. A superb version of “Lazy 
River’, complete with a real old-time 
scat chorus. A wonderful “Ain't Mis- 
behavin’” with two exquisite choruses 
by the trumpet master. The “Peanut 
Vendor” introduction to Velma Middle- 
ton’s “Ko-Ko-Mo”, which had Louis 
interpolating all kinds of snatches of 
delightful melodies, and which he varied 
on every night. The highly humorous, 
yet freely swinging version of “Twelfth 
Street Rag’—and many, many others. 

But great though he is, Louis was not 
the only attraction of this splendid show. 
The clarinet playing of Edmond Hall 
was jazz at its choicest. Whether 
brightening the ensembles, or in such 
solos as ““Dardenella”, “Clarinet Marma- 
lade”, or the breakneck “High Society”. 
Hall exemplified jazz musicianship at its 
very best. And so too did Trummy 
Young. His brash trombone playing was 
the perfect foil for Louis’ horn playing. 
and he never failed to stop the show 
with his growl solos. We thought his best 
efforts were on “Undecided”, with the 
wonderfully sympathetic backing from 
Billy Kyle, and in his hilarious duet with 
Satchmo on “Rockin’ Chair”. Although 
at heart a mainstream musician, there 
is no doubt that Trummy pulls for the 
Armstrong brand of jazz with all his 
might and main. 

The rhythm section showed a great 
improvement from the time we heard 
them in Paris. Part. of this may have 
been due.to Jack Lesberg>°who is per- 
haps a better team bassist than Arvell 
Shaw, but Billy Kyle played extremely 
well: dusing-the whole engagement, and 
Barrett Deems’ drumming came as a 
never-ending surprise to us. He gave 
tasteful support to all the soloists, and 
laid down a solid, if rather too noisy, 
beat for the whole band to work on. 

The audiences were good and apprecia- 
tive. Rapturous in their support of 
Louis, they kept their applause of solos 
to a minimum, and generally showed a 
much keener appreciation of jazz than 
is usual with such vast crowds. It is 
an astounding fact that upwards of 
150,000 people saw Satchmo in London 
alone—what other artist in the world 
could bring them in like that? 

During the ten days at the Empress 
Hall, the bar each night resembled “old 
home night” at the local jazz club. Faces 
of collectors that we hadn't seen for ages 
showed up nightly to see and hear the 
master, and discuss old times. It was 
a happy gathering, everyone was smiling 
and all agreed that it was a wonderful 
thing to hear old Satchmo again. 

And Louis was happy as well. There 
is nothing in this world which pleases 
him so much as the playing of good jazz 
to an appreciative audience. The group 
he is leading at present are a band of 
highly intelligent, professional musicians. 
Like a first class repertory company they 
can turn their hands to anything. They 
all have a real ear for jazz; they all 
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have a flair for entertainment; and led 
by the greatest single entertainer on 
earth, they know that good jazz spells 
good entertainment. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Published by the Anglo-French Liter- 
ary Services, number 17 in their series of 
Picture Encyclopedias is entitled JAZZ. 
A small, neat pocket-sized book, this 
traces the history of jazz from the begin- 
nings (1482-1900) up to cool jazz (1940- 
1950) in both text and pictures. The 
photographs are numerous and well pro- 
duced, and the text (written in English, 
French, Dutch and German) is concise 
and fairly accurate. The book, priced 
at five shillings, can be obtained from all 
book-sellers. 

A revised edition of JAZZ by Rex 
Harris (Pelican Books) is now available 
at 3/6. This excellent, if somewhat 
biased work, should be on the book- 
shelves of all newcomers to jazz. 

The new German JAZZ DISCO- 
GRAPHIE by Horst H. Lange contains 
a valuable listing of jazz recordings 
issued in Germany. complete with full 
personnels, recording dates, etc. Many 
unusual band perscnnels are included 
and the book comes as a welcome addi- 
tion to the jazz bibliography. It can be 
obtained through Messrs. Schott & Co. 
Ltd., 48 Great Marlborough Street. 
London, W.1. 


GOING, GOING, GONE 


A somewhat unique sale has been 
taking place at Doug. Dobell’s record 
shop recently. Having bought up the 
entire collection of John Davis (one 
time collector-and-discographer-extra- 
ordinary) Doug has been holding public 
auctions each Monday evening. The 
collection consisted of many hundred 
original jazz recordings and the bidding 
for the rare Gennetts, Paramounts, 
Okehs, Vocalions, etc., has been brisk 
but bloodless. Worth a visit if not all 
sold by the time you read this. 
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About two years ago I heard some 
Modern Jazz Quartet recordings and I 
was not impressed by what they were 


doing then. I thought that their efforts 
were exceptionally classical but not in 
the best classical tradition. I wondered by 
what elastic stretch of anyone’s imagina- 
tion this music could be called “jazz”. 
There was, to me, a weak, semi-warm 
clarity about it that seemed imprisoned 
in some kind of darkish solid that was 
an obstruction. By that obstruction, 
classical vitality was diminished far too 
much. The group seemed sadly lacking 
in classical conviction, the authentic 
classical range of emotions, and the 
dynamics involved in that range. There 
was no lifting and swelling, no rising and 
falling, no building and receding. It was 
comparatively straight-lined, stiff and 
dull. The straight-lined limited approach 
applies no more to the best in classical 
music than it applies to the best in jazz. 

When I went to hear them at Jazz City, 
I left a wide-open door for changes, of 
what nature I had no idea. With the re- 
volutionary trends so broadly about these 
days. one must provide a lot of room for 
anything to happen. Certainly I did not 
approach them with a closed mind or 
with previously hardened opinions. What 
happened was something for which I had 
made no far-fetched provisions. 

I like flesh-on-the-bones and blood-in- 
the-veins music whether classical or jazz. 
The John Lewis music is an aenemic con- 
ception made acceptable on recordings by 
the boost of electronic amplification. If 
they played like it sounds on recordings 
I could be more sympathetic toward it. It 
is also a great advantage not to have to 
watch them as they play. ‘ 

The electronic tubes of modern ampli- 
fication should receive credit for three 
quarters of the strength of the Modern 
Jazz Quartet. The sound recording 
engineers should have a credit line on 
record labels and also on the programs 
of concerts. The music this group 
plays could not be heard over the foot- 
lights at the Shrine auditorium. I sat five 
feet from the bandstand, on the piano 
side. in heavy. strained quietness and I 
shall never do it again. 


MORGUE - LIKE 


In the heavily carpeted Jazz City, the 
listeners conversed in soft whispers. 
People tip-toed in and tip-toed out self- 
consciously. A bartender forgot and used 
his normal voice once and the sound 


reverberated with a crashing sound 
around the walls of this room. | am not 
exaggerating the facts. It would be im- 
possible to do so. With a little exaggera- 
tion there would be no music here at all. 

Bob Scobey came in and Les Koenig 
of Good Time Jazz records was carrying 
Scobey’s alligator skin trumpet case. One 
note from the Scobey horn would have 
been a shattering experience. I could not 
have endured the sound of any jazz 
trumpet in that morgue-like room. You 
wouldn’t want to hear a natural jazz 
trumpet blown in your elderly, enfeebled, 
puritanical, maiden aunt Catherine’s 
living room, would you, knowing that 
your aunt Catherine did not like jazz? It 
would be utter cruelty and it would give 
you approximately the same feeling the 
Modern Quartet evokes. One would tip- 
toe away and go to compatible sur- 
roundings. 

From the time when jazz made the 
fullest use of musical instruments to this 
least of all possible use of instruments is 
a long, long way. The drum is too strong 
an instrument for this group. A feather 
duster swishing across a thick rug would 
give John Lewis most of the dynamics he 
demands of a drummer. The brushes on 
the cymbal sound like the soft fluttering 
of the wings of birds but not in flight. 
Nothing about the music soars in any 
sense. The delicate little silver bells could 
be mounted on the frame over which the 
thick rug is stretched and for a change of 
pace the drummer could stroke the rug 
softly with the handle of the feather 
duster, and amplified, this would be 
adequate. Surely this is the easiest job a 
drummer has had in the history of jazz 
music. Although one is close, one looks 
hard at the foot on the bass pedal and 
One cannot discern whether it is moving 
or not. Sometimes the foot moves almost 
imperceptibly. Sometimes it doesn't. 
Drums are monstrously powerful and 
they look foreboding and frightening on 
this stand. There is no need of handker- 
chiefs here. Although there is a herculean 
effort on the part of John Lewis to play 
this little-bit music, it is a different kind 
of effort requiring no handkerchiefs as 
Louis Armstrong uses them. Through 
all the hybrid vagaries of jam music, this 
is the first time I have been firightened by 
a set of drums. 


DJANGO 


Django could never have played with 
this group in person although recordings 
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Berta Wood 


MODERN JAZZ 
QUARTET 


may sound as though he might have done 
so. Dyjango’s full tones and strong 
dynamics would have had the sound of 
a horse swing-gaiting through a fragile 
china shop. However if an electronic 
device had been contrived to diminish 
Django’s guitar to three quarters of its 
volume, then it would have been possible, 
provided Django would have submitted 
to the domination of John Lewis. There 
wasn’t anything of the miniature about 
Django. All good jazzmen can play softly 
and slowly and with beautiful melody but 
I have not known a jazzman so lopsided 
that he could do nothing else. : 

John Lewis also proved that he can 
knock off an empty gestured run in the 
Liberace style if he pleases; and he 
pleased to do it twice the night I was 
there. 

I am not so childish or senile in spirit 
that I am intrigued by the tinkle of little 
bells out of the ISth century. This 
happened in “Fontessa”. I am_ not 
intrigued by miniatures of any kind, 15th 
century or modern. I don’t play with 
dolls anymore. I come from a world in 
which emotions are realistic and large as 
life and often larger than the common- 
place acceptance of living. Although the 
globe that we inhabit is a rough, tough 
old apple, I have no desire to escape 
from the present reality of it. Today is all 
there is, really. I am not intrigued by the 
borrowing of 15th century skeletal Italian 
Renaissance forms or the sketchy, thin 
however improvisational filling in of 
them. I do not want to hear John Lewis’ 
faint conception of their ideas. The ori- 
ginal 15th century Italians could not have 
been so strained and bloodless in execu- 
tion. I do not want to hear John Lewis’ 
faint conception of Corelli or Frescobaldi 
or anyone or anything. 


MASTER MIND 


There is one opinion of John Lewis 
abroad, generally agreed upon, that is 
correct. He is the master mind of the 
group and he dominates them com- 
nletely. He has to, for if Jackson and 
Kay ever got friskily and healthily loose 
t» play the swing they seem to want to 
play, the group would be ruined. John 
Lewis, whatever his shortcomings. is very 
alert and very intelligent. He is highly 
skilful in knowing how to exceed his 
limitations with the group. I believe that 
I know what he is doing and why he is 
doing it and [I cannot avprove of it any 
more than I could approve of the tragic 
Parker. 

It is understood that the MJQ would 


be most successful with a melancholy 
tribute to Django but their in-person 
conception is far from imposing or 
majestic. Remember that their electronic 
amplification is three fourths over their 
actual performance. Take away the am- 
plification heard on recordings and one 
is left with melancholy in miniature on 
one’s hands. 

Lewis and Heath, once outside of 
melancholy are nearly empty-handed. 
Trivia and emptiness creep in. That is 
why vibist Jackson and drummer Kay 
are present to fill in whenever other than 
melancholy is required. Observe John 
Lewis’ recordings carefully and you will 
see what he does. He prepares the way 
for Jackson and/or Kay. 


CAN SWING 

He knows how to fit in with them and 
how to ride on top and how to stay out 
of the way, how to comment from time 
to time, but he could not possibly carry 
their kind of swinging load himself. He 
can swing too but not very much and 
not very long and that small amount is 
accomplished with such agonizing effort 
that one wishes he wouldn't do it. I 
suppose that he feels that he must prove 
that he can swing a little because of the 
“Jazz” in the title of the group. 

In Lewis’ own field I believe that his 
personal appearances are a mistake. Why 
cause his recording audience acute dis- 
illusionment ? The flame of art is burn- 
ing very low here. Once it leapt very 
high and glowed brightly and danced in 
authentic jazz forms. 

I'll take the blues that are never 
through with living as John Lewis is 
through with that constructive process. 


In the blues there is always a tomorrow. 
“I may be down now but I'll be up again, 
you wait and see.” John Lewis wants to 
stay there and never rise again. 

Perhaps the most significant question I 
can ask is why John Lewis is so bleak 
and austere and melancholy when he has 
more freedom and greater advantages 
than the Negro has ever had. Standing, 
as he is, in the doorway of a better 
world, can he find no rejoicing comment 
to make? If not for himself, then for 
the others? Is he too busy burrowing 
back into the centuries of the past to 
observe what is happening in the 
present? Does John Lewis prefer the 
way he would have been treated in the 
ISth, 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th centuries? 
Why can’t he take a good look at the 
20th century, at least long enough to 
observe what is going on here ? 


ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


It is my personal opinion that John 
Lewis no longer considers that he is a 
Negro. This is the broad, common 
objective of the coloured people — to 
destroy in themselves all Negroid ten- 
dencies and characteristics. Perhaps the 
goal of John Lewis is the same. If that is 
true, then he may be congratulated for 
his achievement because his art is no 
longer Negroid in any sense. There is a 
strong feeling that the lightest swing is a 
gritty irritation to him and that he would 
be less annoyed if he could drop Jackson 
and Connie Kay, strike the “Jazz” from 
their tithe and move into pure classical 
music and close the door behind him 
for ever. One wishes that there were 
financially rewarding opportunities for 


him to do so, if that is what he wants. 

Has jazz become so weak that it must 
go about on electronic crutches ? 
Surely the music of John Lewis is closer 
to the bitter end of jazz than anything 
that has yet happened. I am sure that 
my reactions are extra heated because I 
feel that 1 was tricked by electronic de- 
vices into believing the MJQ was a 
reasonably strong group. I also fear that 
the popular MJQ may deflect groups of 
potentially good jazzmen like the Miles 
Davis group and send then on a wild 
goose chase from which there will be 
neither time, energy or spirit left for a 
return to legitimate jazz. | would like to 
see Miles Davis on solid ground once and 
the eggshells gone from the scene. Classi- 
cal music is very eggy ground for a 
jazzman. 


15th. CENTURY 


I am completely convinced that the 
classical improvisations of any century 
are not superior to the improvisations of 
legitimate 20th century jazz. Also by 
what unfair juggling of special privilege 
can the MJQ go back into the 15th cen- 
tury and borrow art forms and remain 
modern while legitimate jazz is not 
allowed to use its own 20th century most 
modern art forms—so new in time that 
they have not cooled completely from 
that creative process? Tell me, Baby, 
tell me why ? Tell me who is running 
this kind of show ? 

I'll make a deal with the moderns. If 
they will give up the powerful term‘jazz’ 
they have abused so much, I will be glad 
to promise not to write about them. 
Otherwise they've got it coming. 
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For the past few weeks I have been 
trying to locate, without success, one of 
Europe’s finest musicians whom I had 
heard was visiting this city. It was a 
fruitless search and I had become dis- 
couraged until on Thursday night my 
wife and I were invited to my folks’ 
home for dinner where I was amazed to 
find, as the guest of honor, the musician 
I had been looking for. 

It appears that on Wednesday night an 
incredible meeting took place. My father, 
on his way home from business on the 
was standing on the station 
when he noticed a perplexed young man 
asking different travellers for directions. 
The young man in question spoke with a 
French accent and my father told him 
he would direct him to his destination, for 
he was always glad to help a Frenchman 
as he had many friends in France who 
were musicians. “Well”, volunteered the 
young ‘man, “I am too a musician.” 
Upon inquiring his name he turned out 
to be the very musician I had been look- 
ing for during the past few weeks. So 
in this city of eight million people this 
is how your writer met Bobby Jaspar ! 


LIFE STORY 


After a splendid dinner (Mum's a good 
cook) we retired for relaxing beverages 
and chatter. Immediately upon talking to 
Bobby you are impressed by his sincerity. 
honesty shy personality. He .was 
born in Liege, Belgium, in February, 
1926. when at an early age he com- 
menced to study the piano—his interest 
in music at that time ‘being entirely 
classical. Two years later he took up the 
clarinet and became interested in jazz. At 
the age of nineteen he switched to tenor 
sax and joined a Dixieland group which 
included “Toots” Thielemans. From the 
Dixie group he became a member of the 
Bob Shots, a band whose style ranged 
from Basie to Bop. Also in this group 
were pianist Francy Boland (whom 
Bobby considers Europe's -best--composer 
and arranger) and the swinging vibist 
“Sadi” Lallemand. It soon became 
obvious that he could not depend on jazz 
for a living so he studied chemistry for a 
number of years until an offer came from 
a club in Polynesia for a jazz Quartet. 
The job lasted for six months when the 
owner told them he could not afford to 
retain them any longer. Bobby next 
joined a shark expedition to a lonely 
atoll in Tahiti and it was not until 18 
months later that he returned to Paris. 
Here he met and married singer-pianist 
Blossom Dearie (a John Lewis student), 
who opens here at Birdland within the 
next two weeks. Bobby has also played 
with the Henri Renaud band; has his 
own group at Nicole Barclay’s Club, St. 
Germain des Pres; made a series of fine 
recordings; and made tours of Belgium 
and France. His last tour was with a 
Quartet on the same program with Chet 
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Baker. He also composed and arranged 
for a Chet Baker session on Barclay. 
And now he is on the American scene, 
getting acclimated and having his busi- 


.ness problems straightened out. 


He is amazed at the abundance of 
good jazz musicians working and, un- 
fortunately, not working. He has taken 
in the Modern Jazz Quartet, and Sonny 
Stitt. who both impressed him very 
much. He spoke in glowing terms of 
tenor man Bill Perkins who is “just the 
end”, and still hopes to hear his 
favourites Stan Getz and Warne Marsh. 
Of the French scene he was enthusiastic 
about young tenor Barney Wilen, and 
pianists Martial Solal, Maurice Vanair 
and young George Arvanitas (with 
Attenoux-Archey Felsted LP). 


FAVOURITE LP 

I played him a few discs by various 

artists he had not heard, such as the 
Vanguard session by Mel Powell and 
Ruby Braff. The record put a twinkle in 
his eve and set his feet to tapping, “A 
warm, personal sound; excellent”, was 
his comment on Braff. I also spun some 
Italian Columbia discs by tenor man 
Gianni Basso. “Nice tone and concep- 
tion—TI had no idea that the Italians were 
so advanced.” Bobby's personal views on 
jazz he told me, “Encompass all styles. I 
like well played jazz; one of the swing- 
ingest Dixie clarinetists I know is Claude 
Luter.” 
’ His favourite LP of his own work is 
his latest Swing release with a nonette 
featuring American trumpeter Buzz 
Gardner — this will undoubtedly be 
issued in England on Vogue. Bobby 
studied harmony with Andre Hodier and 
intends to again take up the flute here 
in New York. 

Despite the generally overcrowded 
jazz scene in America a true artist can 
always make his way. I speak now of 
Bobby’s musical capabilities. He plays 
a warm, swinging horn which I find far 
superior to some of our suoposed greats, 
and his versonal charm will make him a 
most welcome visitor to our scene, and 
I personally hope, a permanent fixture 
on our jazz front. 

JAZZ NOTES FROM THE 
AMERICAN SCENE 
Good Time Jazz records will release 


an LP by the Bay City Jazz Band. The 
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Bodby Jaspar with Douglas and Mrs. Hague 


group play in the San Francisco style 
using the same instrumentation as the 
defunct Lu Watters band. Band will also 
feature many unheard Watters arrange- 
ments. Co-leader and featured trumpeter 
is ex-Turk Murphy cohort, Everett 
Farey. Betty Roche, ex-Ellington vocalist 
has just signed an exclusive contract 
with Bethlehem records. Also signed by 
Bethlehem is disc-jockey Al “Jazzbo™ 
Collins who will make his debut as a 
vocalist singing the songs of Hoagy Car- 
michael. The veteran Benny Carter has 
left the Cedars of Lebanon hospital 
after suffering a nervous breakdown. 
Columbia records plan to bring Dutch 
singer Rita Reys, to New York and 
record her with an all-star group. 
Atlantic prexy Nesuhi Ertegun excited 
over his first Modern Jazz Quartet re- 
lease for that label—this platter is break- 
ing all sales records. Stan Getz and his 
group at Basin Street. Shorty Rogers and 
his Giants back with R.C.A. Victor. Also 
signed by RCA was the Dave Pell Octet. 
Despite the attempts of the Young Com- 
munist League in Russia to discourage 
the “stilyagi’ (Soviet zoot-suiters) jazz 
stiH becomes more popular there and 
Louis Armstrong is one of the most 
popular artists. Drummer Richie Frost 
formerly on the Paris scene now with 
the Jack Montrose Quintet on the West 
Coast. Jutta Hipp has recorded an 
on-the-spot session at the Hickory 
House for Blue Note records. Decca 
records announces that it will record 
pianist Andre Previn in the classical 
as well as in the jazz vein. Jim- 
mv Giuffre will record with a wood- 
wind group on Atlantic. Dixieland fans 
anticipating the coming expected visit of 
the Freddy Randall band. Friedrich 
Gulda, the Austrian concert pianist who 
is well known as a Beethoven enterpreter 
will rebut in Birdland as a jazz vianist 
leading a sextet of American all-stars. 
He will then avpear at the Newport Jazz 
Festival on July 3. It is expected that 
Gulda will cut some sides here possibly 
with Vanguard who possess some tapes 
by Gulda’s Austrian group which 
features tenor saxist, Karl Drewo. Dur- 
ing the past month the Igor Cassini IV 
show had a guest star-—Duke Ellington 
the Duke plaved several of his famous 
numbers including “Sophisticated Lady.” 
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Scenes from the recent 
Louis Armstrong visit 


Louis signs some autographs 
in his dressing room 


A band blows him in at Lon- 
don Airport 


Trummy Young and Edmond 
Hall back stage at the Em- 
press Hall 


He is greeted by Editor Traill 


Jack Lesburg plays a solo, 
Satchmo mops his brow 


Humphrey Lyttelton shows 
him a new trumpet — Louis 
gives it a trial — the results 


The All Stars blow an en- 
semble chorus 


are good 


Louis and Velma Middleton 
sing a duet 


Photos A. M. Traill. 
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Oscar Peterson plays Richard Rodgers 

(wit) HERB ELLIS guitar; RAY BROWN bass) 

This can’t be love; It might as well be Spring; Bewitched, bothered and bewildered; Johnny one note; 

The Surrey with the fringe on top; The Lady is a tramp; Blue moon; Thou swell; Isn't it romantic?; Manhattan; Lover 33CX10028 


The Interpretations of Tal Farlow 

(with CLAUDE WILLIAMSON piano; RED MITCHELL bass; STAN LEVEY drwms) 

= These foolish things; I remember you; How deep is the ocean; Fascinating rhythm; Manhattan; 

Autumn leaves (TAL FARLOW Solo); It’s you or no one; Tenderly; There will never be another you; Just one of those things 33CX10029 


Jam Session, No. 3 

(Artists, in order of appearance: COUNT BASIE piano; JOHN SIMMONS bass; BUDDY RICH drwms; FREDDIE GREENE guitar; WARDELL GRAY fenor sar.s 
BENNY CARTER alto sar.; BUDDY DE FRANCO clarinet; STAN GETZ tenor saz.; WILLIE SMITH alto sat.; HARRY EDISON trumpet) 

Apple Jam 

Ballad Medley, introducing: Indian Summer (featuring WILLIE SMITH); Willow weep for me (featuring STAN GETZ); 

If I had you (featuring HARRY EDISON); (I don’t stand) A ghost of a chance (featuring WARDELL GRAY); 

Love walked in (featuring ARNOLD ROSS piano); Sophisticated Lady (featuring JOHN SIMMONS Lass); 

Nancy (featuring BUDDY DE FRANCO); I hadn‘t anyone ‘till you (featuring BENNY CARTER) 

(The Rhythm Section: BUDDY RICH drums; JOHN SIMMONS bass; ARNOLD ROSS piano) 83C0X1003) 


The President, Lester Young 

(with OSCAR PETERSON piano; RAY BROWN bass; BARNEY KESSEL guitar; J. C. HEARD drwns) 

Stardust; Confessin’; I can’t give you anything but love; These foolish things; Lester swings 

(with JOE SHULMAN bass; JOHN LEWIS piano; BILL CLARK drums) 

Count every star; It all depends on you; September in the rain; Pete’s Cafe; Slow motion blues 33CX10031 
Pretty Moods by Buddy de Franco 

(with BOBBY WHITE drums; SONNY CLARK piano; GENE WRIGHT bass) 

Tenderly; Lover Man; Deep Purple; Yesterdays; If Ishould lose you 33C9022 


Norman Granz’ Jazz at the Philharmonic 
Slim Gaillard and Bam Brown 


Opera in Vout (Groove Juice Symphony): Introduzione — Pianissimo (softly, most softly); 
Andante cantabile in modo de blues (C Jam ?); Presto con stomp (with a floy floy); Recitative e finale (of much scat); 


Meade Lux Lewis LPP 


Boogie Woogie at the Philharmonic: Medium Boogie; Fast Boogie; Slow Boogie: Honky Tonk Train 33C9021 


IES \EW RELEASES 


Charlie Parker plays South of the Border 

Begin the beguine; Estrellita; My little suede shoes; La Cucuracha SEB10032 

Count Basie Big Band (2) EP ..-.; 
(Including PAUL QUINICHETTE, EDDIE DAVIS, MARSHALL ROYAL, CHARLIE FAWLKES, JOE NEWMAN, HENRY COKER and GUS JOHNSON) Gera) 
No name; Redhead; Bunny; Bootsie SEB10033 


The Stan Getz Quintet 


(STAN GETZ tenor sar.; JIMMY RANEY guitar; DUKE JORDAN piano; BILL CROW bass; FRANK ISOLA drwms) 
Stars fell on Alabama; The way you look tonight; "Tis Autumn; Lover come back to me SEB10934 


The Gene Krupa Quartet 
(GENE KRUPA drums; BOBBY SCOTT piano; EDDIE SHU sar.; JOHN DREW buss) 
Little white lies; Sleepy Lagoon LB10029 


Billie Holiday and her Orchestra 78 oo». 
(WILLIE SMITH alto sar.; HARRY EDISON trumpet; BOBBY TUCKER piano; BARNEY KESSEL guitar; RED CALLENDER bass; CHICO HAMILTON drums) 
Willow weep for me; Stormy blues LB10039 


ALL RECORDED UNDER THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF NORMAN GRANZ 


Columbia Graphophone Company Limited, Record Division, 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1 
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SOB BURNS: 


STANDARD — 


ACKER BILK’S 
PARAMOUNT JAZZ BAND 


Gravier Street Blues — My Old 
Kentucky Home 
(ESQUIRE 10-475—7s. 4d.) 


“Gravier” has that hope'ess sound. 
like the last of the aborigines. These 
lads do not have enough technique to 
copy the New Orleans primitives, which 
is not saying much. If anythirg, “Ken- 
tucky” scunds even more lugubrious. In 
releasing this, Esquire have done a 
definite disservices to this band and to 
the public; I hope they can justify it 
to themselves. G.B. 

Pohnny Stainer (tpt), Johnny Skuse (tmb). 
Acker Bilk (cit), Dave Collett (pno), Jay Haw- 
kins (bjo), Johnny Macey (bs), Roy Smith (dms). 


CELESTIN’S TUXEDO JAZZ BAND 
Li'l Liza Jane — Oh, Didn't 
He Ramble 
(ESQUIRE 10.472—7s. 4d.) 


There is so much jazz being recorded 
these days under the misleading heading 
New Orleans music, that it is refreshing 
to hear the genuine article ins:ead of the 
usual anaemic carbon copy. 

Both sides were recorded in the 
Crescent City in February 1950 and. 
though the recording leaves a _ certain 
amount to be desired, the music really 
swings from start to finish. The late 
Oscar “Papa” Celsstin played with a 
sure attack and he is here most ably 
supported by Alphonse Picou on clarinet 
and Bill Matthews on trombone; both 
of whom take exciting solos on the first 
side. The vocals by Celestin and the 
ensemble crea‘es a lively and characteris- 
tic atmosphere, which grows on one. and 
which reflects much of the real spirit of 
jazz. | recommend it to all traditionalists. 


P.T. 
Oscar ‘Papa’ Ce'estin (tpt), Bill Matthews (tmb). 
Alphonse Picou (cit), Octave Crosby (pno. 
Richard A’‘exis (bass), Christopher Go!dston (dms) 


KEN COLYER’S SKIFFLE GROUP 


Streamline Train— Go Down 
Old Hannah 
(DECCA F 10711 5s. 7d.) 


Thes¢ two sides formed part of an 
EP already noted in the January last 
issue. Both are good within their limits 
and are at least a sincere attempt to 
re-create the mocd and style of a genuine 
Negro skiffle group. On “Hannah” 
Alexis Korner makes effective use of 
the mandolin. 


FATS DOMINO 
Bo Weevil — Don’t Blame It On Me 
(LONDON HL-U 8256 — 6s.) 


Fats Domino, mass-selling rhythm and 
blues singer, has a voice which is strong. 
round and mellow. On the first side. 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


MIKE BUTCHER: 


strongly rhythmical, with battering 
accompaniment and featured mandolin, 
he aims midway between R. & B. and 
Country Style, producing a result which 
is far more pleasant than Bill Haley 
achieves. This “Bo Weevil” is not the well 
known fo!k song, but a rollicking ditty 
with many folky connections (and a 
touch of Polly Wolly Docdle). 

Second side is a sentimental song. 
tinged with the blues, shuffle rhythm. 
strong beat, and a muscular tenor. What- 
ever its faults, this is lively and salty 
music which can stand up to a lot of 
repetition. Let us hope the skiffle boys 
don't get their hands on it. G.B. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
Early Autumn — Ella’s Contribution 


o The Blues 
(BRUNSWICK 05539 — 6s.) 


Ralph_ Burns’ nostalgic “Early 
Autumn” makes a slightly uncomfortable 
vehicle for Ella, perhaps not quite 
within her vocal range, but more likely 
played in a key which suited the arranger 
better. Her own original, the “Contribu- 
tion”, is a typical blues with all the 
little tricks she loves. The accompani- 
ment is better on this side, but neither 
track is in her really great tradition. 

G.L. 


THE STAN GETZ QUINTET 
Rustic Hop — Cool Mix 
(COLUMBIA LB 10026 — 6s. 74d.) 


Both these numbers are credited to 
Brookmeyer, and both bear the unmis- 
takable imprint of the small West Coast 
eroup—which, in this case is meant to 
be read as a recommendation. “Cool 
Mix” is particularly good. The basis is 
an attractive little melody, quite as strong 
as some of those that made the Mulligan 
quartet so enjoyable. 

Solo’ honours are shared equally on 
both — sides between Brookmeyer and 
Getz, and. on “Rustic Hop”, they indulge 
in some delicious interplay and counter- 
point. This is good, swinging modern 
jazz and thorcughly recommended. 


Stan Getz (ten), Bob Brookmeyer (valve tmb), 
Bill Crow (bs), John Wiliiams (pno), Allan Levitt 
(dms) 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 

Bu-Dee-Daht — Yesterdays 

(VOGUE V2370 — 6s. 3d) 
Though fundamentally in the Harlem 
“iump” style of the early “forties, these 
extracts from a 1944 Apollo session have 
their unique place in the story of jazz. 
They feature Hawk’s timeless tenor in 
a group which included some of the 
pioreers of the bop movement—Dizzy 
on trumpet, Budd Johnscn (a man who 
has spanned the eras, and is now playing 
tenor with the new Benny Goodman 
band), pianist Clyde Hart, bassist Oscar 
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STANLEY DANCE: KEITH 


Pettiford and drummer Max Roach. It’s 
strange to hear Max on a Jo Jones kick, 
but here, aged about 18, he was already 
a good guy to have around. ‘“Bu-Dee- 
Daht” is a Budd Johnson riff tune, 
arranged by Clyde Hart, with a 12-bar 
release in the first chorus which sub- 
sequently gets dropped in favour of the 
usual middle-eight. Diz takes a short 
solo, recognisably himself. Hawk always 
could hold his own in any company, of 
course, as his later discs with avant garde 
groups testified, and his extended, rhap- 
sodic take-off on “Yesterdays” deserves 
a place in your collection alongside 
“Body and Soul”, “Sophisticated Lady”, 
etc. A most interesting release which 
will, I hope, be followed by other sides 
from the same session. M.B. 


GENE KRUPA—LIONEL HAMPTON 
—TEDDY WILSON 


Blues For Benny — Moong! 
(COLUMBIA LB 10025 Tid.) 


“Blues For Benny” is a boogie tempo 
blues and consists of a bouncing, rifflike 
attack from all four participants. It is 
rhythmic, as one would expect from the 
personnel, but in no way distinctive. 
“Moonglow” is given melodic treatment, 
but this tends to be mushy at first. After 

_np's opening solo, Teddy Wilson 
takes over and suddenly the side 
brightens. When Hamp comes back in 
to complete the track, he has caught the 
mood, and it finishes with bubbling runs 
and typical Hamp lift. Only partially 
recommended. B.N. 


Gene Krupa (dms), Lionel Hampton (vibes), 
Teddy Wilson (pno), Red Callender (bs). 


PEGGY LEE 


You’ve Got To See Mama Every 
Night — The Come Back 
(BRUNSWICK 05554 — 6s.) 


Some rather noisy band work does 
liitle to help Peggy Lee through the first 
side, but the reverse is much better. In 
both cases the accompan‘ment is by Sy 
Oliver's studio group, and “The Come 
Back” seems to be very much in her 
style. She has developed tremendously 
in recent years, and now puts in some 
performances which would be a credit 
to anyone. G.L. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
AND HIS BAND 


Careless Love — When The Saints 
(TEMPO A 106s. 3d.) 


Both sides were made May 11th, 1948. 
for the old Tempo label, and it is doubt- 
ful if either is really worth reissuing 
today. Playing them, one is struck by 
the tremendous improvement both tech- 
rically and musically that has taken 
nlace in both Humph’s and Wally 
Fawkes’ playing since those days, par- 
ticularly in the case of the latter. The 
rhythm section sound frankly awful and 
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GOODWIN: 


the trombone passages leave much to be 


desired. PT. 
Humphrey Lyttieton (cornet), Wally Fawkes 
(clarinet), Harry Brown (trom>one), George Webb 
piano, (repi:aced by Pat Hawes on second side 
according to label, though I am pretty sure Pat 
plays on both), Nevill Scrimshire (guitar), Les 
Rawlings (bass), Jim Robinson (drums). 


MERSEYSIPPI JAZZ BAND 
Blues Doctor — Chicago Buzz 
(ESQUIRE 10-478 — 7s. 4d.) 


reasonably relaxed performance. 
and in spite of the instrumental defici- 
encies this band is probably moving for- 
ward a little. Trombone appears to have 
some ideas, which he cannot quite get 
out. At the end of the first side, an 
Oliver break idea is tried, which doesn’t 
come off. “Chicago Buzz” is snappy. 
while still dogged by the woozy pulsa- 
tion that passes for rhythm; some anima- 
tion from one of the trumpets and at 
times from the clarinet. Average British 
revival music, no more. .B. 

Pete Daniels, John Lawrence (tpts), Frank 
Parr (tmb), Don Lydiatt (clt), Frank Robinson 
(pno), Ken Baldwin (bjo), Dick Goodwin (bs), 
Trevor Carlis'e (dms). 


THE MILLS BROTHERS 
In A Mellow Tone—Dream Of You 
(BRUNSWICK 05550—6s.) 


A superb coupling by the best vocal 
group in the business, with accompani- 
ments furnished by Sy Oliver. First title 
is one of Duke’s happiest creations. 
originally a deep, singing band number. 
The trombones are gorgeous here and 
the brothers rock the lyrics with what 
always sounds like spontaneous grace. 
Do dig the lead voice in his solo pas- 
sage. Louis and blues singers excepted, 
this is the greatest male singer in jazz 
today—for swing and feeling. Sinatra 
and Velvet Torme? Not in the same 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


breath, please! “Dream of You” used 
to be a great one-man-show with the 
Lunceford band, as played and sung by 
its composer, Sy Oliver. It’s such a 
pretty tune, and ideal for the brothers. 
but they miss the little extra lift Sy used 
to get by making a two-syllable word 
of “dream”. S.D. 


ERIC SILK AND HIS 
SOUTHERN JAZZ BAND 
Milenburg Rag — Sensation Rag 
(ESQUIRE 10-473 —7s. 4d.) 

This band play together well enough, 
and seem to select the right tempo; 
pleasant raggy piano, but as the leader 


‘plays the banjo, they presumably can- 


not dispense with that wretched instru- 
ment. What's wrong with a guitar, too 
much money? 

“Milenburg” is not a_ bad rolling 
sound, but “Sensation”, taken too fast 
for comfort, sounds like the sort of band 
one might meet in a military prison— 
everything at the double. No-one can 
be expected to take this seriously, as it 
falls to pieces before the end is reached. 


G.B. 
Denis Fie'd, Alan Littlejohns (tpts), Ken 
Shepherd (tmb), Harry Lock (clt), Ron Weather- 
burn (pno), Eric Silk (bjo), Colin Thomson (bs), 
Tony Budd (dms). 


THE TOMMY WHITTLE 
ORCHESTRA 
Jive At Five — Laura 
(ESQUIRE 10-474 —7s. 4d.) 


Keith Christie’s brash, open trombone 
cuts through the Tommy Whittle band 
like a knife through butter. It is an 
easily recognisable sound, and constitutes 
the driving force of the band. It is 
Keith nearly all the way on “Jive”, play- 
ing valve trombone in a fluent, pushing 
style. Apart from him, I find the band, 
as a whole, pretty lifeless. 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Bill Bill Broonzy Melodisc EPM 7-65 **** 
Bob Burns — Jo Jones Special 
Mike Butcher Thelonious Monk Vogue EPV 1115 ***** 
Stanley Dance Count Basie Swings 

Columbia 33CX 10026 **** | 
Keith Goodwin = Jo Jones Special 


Gerald Lascelles Thelonious Monk Vogue EPV I115 **** 
Brian Nicholls Dave Brubeck Quartet 


Peter Tanner Ruby Braff Swings (Vol. 2) 


Sinclair Traill Count Basie Swings 
Columbia 33CX 10026 **** 


Vanguard PPL 11002. **** 


Vanguard PPL 11002 **** 


Philips BBL 7076 **** | 
London EZ-N 19002 **** 


PETER TANNER: 
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SINCLAIR TRAILL 


Same applies to the reverse. Leader 
Tommy is featured here, playing con- 
fident. at times pretty, tenor. The saxes 
get a nice blend, but I wish there was 
just a little more “go” on the band. The 
rhythm trio rarely gets to swinging, in 
the real sense of the word, and trumpeter 
Ken Wheeler. whom I regard as a latent 
force in Britain. has little to do of any 
consequence. K.G. 

Tommy Whitt!e (tnr), Keith Christie (stide and 
viv. tmb), Ken Wheeler (tpt), Ronnie Baker 
(alto), Joe Temperley (bar), Don Riddell (pno), 
Freddie Logan (bs), Eddie Taytor (dms) 


YORKSHIRE JAZZ BAND 


Big Chief Battle Axe — Struttin’ 
With Some Barbecue 


(ESQUIRE 10.477 — 7s. 4d.) 


It is perhaps unfortunate that I played 
this record just after reviewirg.the one 
by Papa Celestin and I can only suggest 
that the Yorkshire boys Lsten to the 
Tuxedo Band. with due humility. It’s 
not that either side is bad, indeed the 
collective work on the second is quite 
effective. but the music is so dull and 
uninspired. Neither side swings and 
almost every note is derivative—usually 
of someone else’s derivativeness. Solos, 
partticularly that of the clarinet, are 
weak in the extreme. while the rhythm 
section plods along with no idea of a 
beat, or lift. Let's hope that Louis’ visit 
will teach the local bands something 
about jazz. or maybe some rich philan- 
thropist will establish a bursary to send 
local jazz musicians to the States for 
a year to mark, learn ard inwardly digest. 
It seems to me that the general standard 
here is going downhill, fast. P.T. 

Bert Gaunt (tpt). Mike Pa’ey (tm), Dennis 


Rayworth (c!n), Jack Payne (pno), ‘im Osborn, 
(bio, Bob Barc!ay (tuba), Ronnie Morris (dms) 


EXTENDED — 45’s 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND 
THE ALLSTARS 
Body And Soul — Steak Face 

(BRUNSWICK OE9132 lls. 10d.) 

These two sides comprise two more 
tracks from the “Satchmo at Symphony 
Hall’ concert, recorded in 1947, and now 
issued almost in its entirety on LP and 
EP. “Body” features Barney Bigard in 
slow and fast choruses of the Johnny 
Green classic before the bard joins tn for 
some exciting jazz at the end. Through 
it all the drumming of the late Sidney 
Catlett is excitingly prominent, and the 
reverse, “Steak Face’, is a special feature 
for him. It is interesting to note here 
that Louis told me that the “break” in 
the middle of this side was not performed 
with any percussion instruments. Big 
Sid iust took off from his kit. executed 
the break with his feet, and then re- 
joined his drums. In spite of the pres- 
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WORTH A _ SPIN—continued 


ence of Jack Teagarden and Big Sid. | 
can confidently say that the present All 
Stars produce a very much more exciting 
jazz sound than this group did. I must 
also say that I consider this the worst 
recorded concert that Louis ever played. 
the balance being quite appalling at 
times, but even that does not alter the 
fact that they play some great jazz. 
G.L. 


Louis Armstrong (tpt), Barney Bigard (c't), 
Jack Teagarden (tmb), Dick Cary (pno), Arvell 
Shaw (bs), Sidney Cat'e:t (ds). 


VIC ASH QUARTET 


Love Me Or Leave Me: Good Bait — 
I Got It Bad; Dream A Little Dream 
Of Me 


(COLUMBIA SEG7634 — 10s. 54d.) 


“Love Me™ comes off well enough, Vic 
setting down some of his most fuil- 
blooded clarinet record, Eddie 
Thompson sustaining a decent level of 
pianistic inventiveness (though his _har- 
monic deviations often annoy me) and 
Bill Sutcliffe (bass) combining with 
Allan Ganley (drums) in an adequate. 
if uninspiring, rhythm section. Next 
best, to me, is the lyrical reading of 
Duke's “Bad”, which features a 75 per 
cent similar personnel, but with Benny 
Goodman (drums) in place of Allan. 
“Dream” moves faster than this charm- 
ing theme should go, losing in solidity 
thereby and finding all concerned short 
of cogent ideas. “Bait” pleases this re- 
viewer even less, the hollow recording 
(also a debit elsewhere) and Ganley 
(making like he was a dispirited Cuban 
fug:tive) setting a standard of mediocrity 
into which everyone and everything else 
falls without protest. Not recommended 
.. . but Vic should soon produce some 
more of the good sides of which he is 
capable. M.B. 


RUBY BRAFF QUARTET 


Blue And Sentimental; Blue Room — 
I Can't Get Started; This Can't Be 
Love 


(LONDON EZ-N 19002 — 13s. 7d.) 


This is even better than the EP by the 
same Quartet reviewed by me last month. 
For a “melody” player, as Braff is. the 
selection of material is excellent and he 
makes the most of his opportunities. The 
rhythm section is again extremely good 
at all tempos and Page plays a whale 
of a solo on “Blue Room”. 

Guarnieri for some reason sounds 
better than on the other EP (I presume 
they were made at the same session). 
his chording is most accurate and he 
shows off a pretty turn of phrase on 
“This Can't Be Love”. Braff on all 
numbers, is exceptional. He plays some 
really beautiful melodic horn on_ the 
slows. “Blue And Sentimental” and “I 
Can't Get”, and swings like fury on the 
two fastc numbers. Altogether a most 
sa‘isfying record. S.T. 

Braff (tpt), Johnny Guarnieri (pno), Walter 
Page (bass). Bobby Dona'’dson (d-s 


BOB BROOKMEYER QUARTET 
The Bulldog Blues — Sticks And Stems 
(COLUMBIA SEB 10931 Ils. 14d.) 


Here's a wonderful little album that 
serves up a delightful portion of quiet. 
sw.nging. uninhibited jazz. There's no 


screaming brass or over-clever arrange- 
ments to spoil the effect-——just four excel- 
lent musicians “having a blow” and 
really enjoying themselves. 

This sort of relaxed, informal atmos- 
phere makes for good jazz—and good 
listening. Valve trombonist Brookmeyer 
and former Woody Herman _ pianist 
Jimmy Rowles share the solo honours, 
and both make tasty contributions to 
this excellent package. 

Backed up by bassist Buddy Clark and 
an extremely relaxed Mel Lewis (the 
drummer who toured this country with 
the Stan Kenton Orchestra recently), 
Jimmy leads the way into “Blues” with 
a theme statement on piano that is 
echoed by Brookmeyer. Then follow a 
sequence of choruses from the two, and 
a shorter contribution from Clark. 
“Sticks” follows a similar pattern—more 
good Rowles and Brookmeyer, with 
Mel’s light, lifting drumming much in 
evidence. Verdict: Thoroughly recom- 
mended ! K.G. 


Bob Brookmeyer (viv tmb), Jimmy Row‘es 
(pno), Buddy Clark (bs), Mel Lewis (dms). 


ROBY DAVIS 


Caboum; Tout Mon Bonheur — 
Deja; Gina 
(QUCRETET-THOMPSON DEP 95004 
10s. 54d.) 

Four trite tunes played by a French 
tenor saxophonist called Roby Davis, 
w:th a rhythm section and four trom- 
bones. This is commercial dance music 
served with a syrupy, dated approach. 
The rhythm section is “ticky” and the 
tone and style of the trombone section 
is laughable, by present day standards. 
Purely for strict tempo dancers who 
want to escape Victor Silverster. B.B. 


BUDDY FEATHERSTONHAUGH 
QUINTET 
Buddy’s Bounce: Yesterdays — 
Constellation; Have You Met 
Miss Jones 
(NIXA NJE1016 — 10s. 114d.) 


For a veteran of such long standing 
I find that Buddy plays some exceedingly 
modern music on this record. That he 
has scored some almost Mulligan-esque 
arrangements comes as a much greater 
surprise, and puts me at once off my 
balance. His piano-less group romps 
through some interesting pieces, of which 
I liked the Parker “Constellation” the 
best. Tenor man Roy Sidwell seems 
thoroughly at home, and Leon Calvert's 
trumpet has the modern fluidity which is 
demanded of this music. Buddy himself 
solos with confidence and a_ certain 
bravado which seems to denote that he 
has seen, heard, and done it all before, 
which he quite certainly has. G.L. 

Buddy Featherstonhaugh (barit), Roy Sidwell 


(ten), Leon Calvert (tpt), Paul Brodie (ds), Bill 
Stark (bs 


BENNY GOODMAN 


Memories Of You; It’s Bad For Me — 
That’s A Plenty; Goodbye 
(PHILIPS BBE 12038— IIs. 10d.) 

Four rather commercial tracks featur- 
ing the pleasant singing of Rosemary 
Clooney. “Memories” is by a trio, the 
rest of the tracks being Benny plus 
Sextet. Best track is the jumpy version 
of “That's A Plenty”, which spots some 
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good trumpet and a fine chorus by 
Benny. “It's Bad” has Benny singing 
a duet with Clooney—it is! Same track 
however contains a first class trombone 
solo, by presumably Urbie Green. §S.T. 


LIONEL HAMPTON 
China Boy (a) — This Can’t Be 
Love (b) 
(COLUMBIA SEB 10028 — IIs. 14d.) 


The furious “China Boy” has much 
to commend it for both Hampton and 
Oscar Peterson manage to play some 
worthwhile stuff even at this breakneck 
pace. Peterson is particularly good, 
Hampton seems to inspire him, and his 
second chorus loses nothing in compari- 
son with the one from Hamp which pre- 
ceeded it. The slower “Can't Be Love” 
comes easier on everybody. The swing 
is still there, Hampton provides some 
moments of delight, and the rhythm is 
really solid. 

(a)—Hampton (vibes), Peterson (pno), Ray 
Brown (bass), Buddy Rich (drs), Herb Ellis (gtr), 

(b)—Same without E lis. 


WOODY HERMAN AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA 

Four Others; The Goof And I — 

Blame Boehm; Mulligan Tawny 

(PHILIPS BBE12026 — Ils. 10d) 

The much vaunted “Third Herd” 
seems not to be séttling down the way 
the last one did. These tracks certainly 
do not serve to distinguish them particu- 
larly from any other competent white 
swing group playing today. The solo- 
ists, apart from the trombonist, seem 
to be lost in over-busy arrangements, and 
there seems to be little adhesion in the 
group as a whole. Mr. Boehm invented 
a system for playing the clarinet, so 
can be said to be a bread and butter 
man, as far as Woody is concerned; it 
is therefore not surprising that he is 
considerably featured on the “Boehm” 
track. I expect better, and hope to 
hear better, from this group. G.L. 


BURL IVES 
The Locktender’s Lament; Ox Driver’s 
Song; The Bold Soldier — The Young 
Married Man; Sad Man’s Song; The 
Harlem Man 
(BRUNSWICK OE9200— IIs. 10d) 


All students of folk music will be 
fascinated by these delightful tracks, 
which do noi come in the strict confines 
of jazz, but probably serve as_ better 
mind-broadeners than any other form 
of recorded music. These tracks are 
devoted to songs about men, and I par- 
ticularly liked the “Harlem Man”, a 
calypso which captures very accurately 
the peculiar inflection of this music 

G.L. 


MILT JACKSON SEPTET 
Hearing Bells; Junior — Bluesology; 
Babu 
(LONDON EZ-C_ 19004 — 13s. 7d.) 

Milt Jackson recorded these sides in 
New York during 1947--long before he 
joined forces with John Lewis as part 
of the Modern Jazz Quartet. Even in 
those far-off days, Milt was regarded as 
one of the finest of the American vibes- 
men, and his work on this disc does 
much to verify that statement. 

He wrote all four tracks, and gathered 
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together a sympathetic little group to 
interpret the scores. “Bells” has an in- 
sistent, haunting theme, and is largely 
a vehicle for the leader’s so!o vibes. He 
states the theme, then takes time out for 
a typical, melodic, intelligently construc- 
ted solo. Milt hits hard with his ham- 
mers, but he is always in keeping with 
the mood, and has a strong feeling for 
the beat. 

Milt, Bill Massey and Billy Mitchell 
turn in worthwhile solo choruses on 
“Junior”. Bill's searing trumpet and 
Billy’s hard tenor suit the style of the 
g°oup, but Julius Watkins. on French 
Horn, doesn’t seem awfully sure of him- 
self. “Bluesology” again spotlights the 
leader in a lengthy sequence, with a 
similar contribution from Mitchell. The 
afro-flavoured “Babu” closes the set, with 
Milt leading the string of solos from 
Mitchell, Walter Bishop Jnr., Massey and 
Watkins. K.G. 

Milt Jackson (vbs), Bill Massey (tpt), Billy 
Mitchell (tn), Julius Watkins (Fr. Hn), Walter 
Bishop, Jnr. (pno), Nelson Boyd (bs), Roy Haynes 
(dms). 

JAZZ SHOWCASE 

On The Alamo; What’s New; Making 
Whoopee — How Long Has This Been 
Going On; Sweet And Lovely; I’m 

Beginning To See The Light 
(NIXA NJE 1011 — 10s. 11d.) 


The thought of a “nationwide popu- 
larity referendum” is somewhat intimi- 
dating, and apparently nearly all the 
soloists on this record achieved high 
marks in it. The method of presenting 
them is intelligent—each in his own 
choice of tune, lightly tied to the next— 
and the result is moderately attractive. 

Skidmore’s tenor starts the first side 
well, with swing and feeling; whatever 
his models, he presents an impression of 
someone of the vintage and calibre of 
Cecil Scott, with a cool veneer. West's 
guitar keeps the side ticking over pleas- 
antly, until we arrive at Keith Christie 
whose choice was the pleasant tune 
“Making Whoopee’. So far I am not 
able to take him seriously. and it is hard 
to find anything here to dispel the usual 
impression of superficiality and technical 
flourish. 

Should a British mainstream move- 
ment be located at any time by the major 
critics, | have no doubt that Dill Jones 
will be prominent in the hierarchy. To 
my ears, he combines taste. a delightful 
touch, and a sure grounding in the funda- 
mentals of swing. The breathy saxo- 
nhone of Harry Klein often excites dis- 
cussion, but on this track it shows a 
facilitv which is of rhythmic rather than 
melodic interest. 

Kenny Baker, a stalwart blower of 
the James school, displays in his termina- 
tng solo a noisy vulgarity, and in these 
unexciting technicalities supplies the one 
nasty note on which an otherwise like- 
able record founders. 3 

Jimmy Skidmore (tne), Cedric West (gtr), “Keith 


Christie (tmb), Dill Jones (pno), Harry 
(dar), Kenny Baker (tpt) 


MEADE LUX LEWIS AND 
LOUIS BELLSON 
Hangover Boogie—Bush Street Boogie 
(COLUMBIA CLEF SEB 10030 
14d.) 
With the boogie pianists we find that 
the addition of other players often leads 
to frenzy or abandon; the piano plaver 


alone knows that he has a whole band 
in his fingers and must provide his own 
discipline. I would hesitate to suggest 
that records of accompanied boogie 
piano are invariably of less value, but 
most of the classic 78 rpm recordings 
are found to be solo works. 

The recent work of Meade Lewis, is 
sharper, harder, and less rolling than his 
early style and fails, to my ears, to pro- 
vide quite so much attraction. There is 
less relaxation, more fussiness, and often 
what sounds like an echo of former 
triumphs. Here he plays with Louis 
Bellson, in recent years extolled as a 
drummer of outstanding merit; but what- 
ever his merits in band work, we find 
that here he contributes nothing. <A 
player of Lewis’s standing needs no 
rhythmic encouragement, and Bellson 
merely serves as pace-maker. 

For convinced students of boogie | 
doubt if this has much of great interest 
to offer; for the rest of us, it can be 
lightly commended as a stimulating per- 
formance of great brilliance but little 
feelirg. G.B. 


THELONIOUS MONK 
Smoke Gets In Your Eyes; Manganese — 
Portrait Of An Eremite; Off Minor 
(VOGUE EPVI1I115 — 13s. 7d.) 

My able colleague Mike Butcher opens 
his sleeve notes with the potent comment 
that these are some of the most remark- 
able recordings ever made by Monk. In 
my eyes he has always made remarkable 
records, and I was prepared to be very 
sceptical, but I found myself agreeing 
with him almost from the first bar of 
these pure solos. So often the great 
The'onious has had his music confused 
by a lot of loud and vulgar bop soloists, 
and at last we have a chance (the first 
I have really ever had) to listen to him 
on his own. Of course he plays bop, 
and plays it hard too, just the way 
Charlie Parker and a handful of other 
great modernists have, but it all makes 
sense, and it does not evade the beat. 
His technique. you will notice at once, 
seems to be very limited, like some of 
the great boogie pianists, and he gives 
the impression of having some difficulty 
in expressing himself as a result. I agree 
that this is music of the connoisseur 
variety, and as such may not have vast 
popularity, but it is highly significant, 
and worth much more than cursary atten- 
tion. I hope and pray that Vogue will 
not delay the release of the other half 
of this session, which must surely delight 
the ears of his fans as much as the 
present recard will. 

The recording was made in Paris in 
1954, and promises to be one of the 
most significant piano records of the 
year, G.L. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 
Mamie’s Blues; Buddy Bolden’s Blues— 
King Porter Stomp; The Crave 
(VOGUE EPV 1126 13s. 7d.) 

These delightful piano solos were made 
by Jelly in 1939—not long before he 
died. At the time that he made them, 
his music was again receiving the atten- 
tion that had been his right in his golden 
days. To hear these tracks ore would 
never guess that the previous ten years 
had been a series of hard times for the 
self styled inventor of jazz. 
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All the distinctive polish, the stylised 
hesitancy and wonderful swing are here. 
The four numbers he chooses are all 
famous; and he made them so. On the 
first two, he sings in his sensual, lazy 
way, and his sense of timing and the 
feeling he crowds into the well known 
words seek out the very essence of jazz. 

*““Mamie’s Blues” was my first introduc- 


‘tion to Jelly Roll Morton. I thought it 


was terrific then, and I still think so now. 
Together with the other three tracks this 
makes a very worthwhile disc. BLN. 


GUINTET OF THE YEAR 
Salt Peanuts — Night In Tunisia 
(VOGUE EPV1104 — 13s. 7d.) 

The Quintet of the Year wasnt a 
hyperbolic name, collectively, for Charlie 
Parker (alto), Dizzy Gillesp:e (trumpet), 
Bud Powell (piano), Charlie Mingus 
(bass) and Max Roach (drums) who 
piayed just one concert together at 
Massey Hall. Toronto, Canada, on May 
15, 1953. Against most of the boys’ 
wishes. the show was taken down in its 
entirety on Mingus’ portable’ tape 
machine, and the three LP’s thus pro- 
duced have been released here by Vogue. 
This reissue of two of the tracks gains 
in importance, however, from the fact 
that “Salt Peanuts” can now’ be heard 
uninterrupted for the first time on record. 
The original LP (Vogue LDE 04 0) broke 
off at th eend of Gillespie *s solo on side 
ore, opening with Powell on side two. 
Despite some raggedness in the opening 
choruses (Diz and Bird had apparently 
half forgotten the routine which they 
once blew together night after night) it’s 
a convincing track, faster in pace than 
most musicians could manage with any 
degree of expressiveness, but marked by 
some tremendous Powell piano and Max 
Roach solo drumming after Gillespie and 
Parker have coped well enough. 

Nevertheless, despite some downright 
bad bass figures in the first chorus 
“Tunisia” is my reason for nominating 


‘this as one of the month’s best records. Diz 


takes just about his most inventive solo 
of the decade on a tune which always 
seemed to inspire him-—-and Bird, as I 
mentioned in my liner notes for Vogue. 
sets down an improvisation of over- 


whelming power, “a_ fierce, tensely 
neurotic, but not humourless expression 
of a great artist’s artistry” M.B. 


THE IMMORTAL JIMMIE RODGERS 
Blue Yodel; Away Out On The 
Mountain — Frankie And Johnny; 

The Brakeman’s Blues 
(HMV 7EG 8163 — 9s. 34d.) 

Jimmie Rodgers’ connection with jazz 
is extremely tenuous, in spite of the 
lengthy and ludicrous controversy in the 
past about the presence of Armstrong in 
one of h's recording groups; his use of 
the blues is such that while he uses the 
same words, he is rot speaking the same 
language. 

On the debit side, Redgers was corny, 
cliché ridden, rhythmically uninteresting, 
and much addicted to yodelling. To his 
credit, he sang strong and sure, and was 
a real repository of blues and folk know- 
ledge. The poorest song was always 
imbued with his strong personality and 
a deep melancholy which may have been 
due to the wasting disease that was lying 
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Some of the best modern jazz on 


LONG PLAYING AND 
EXTENDED PLAY RECORDS 


KENNY CLA! KE—Vol. | 


FRANK MORGAN (alto-saxophone), 
WALTER BENTON (tenor-saxophone), 
‘BAGS’ (vibraphone), 

GERRY WIGGINS (piano), 

PERCY HEATH (bass), 

KENNY CLARKE (drums) 
STROLLIN’; SONOR; 

BLUES MOOD; SKOOT 

FRANK WESS (tenor-saxophone & flute), 
CHARLIE FOWLKES (baritone- 
saxophone), HENRY COKER (trombone), 
‘BAGS’ (piano), ED JONES (Bass), 
KENNY CLARKE (drums) 
arranger; Ernie Wilkins 
TELEFUNKEN BLUES; 
KLOOK’S NOOK; BAGGIN’ 
THE BLUES; INHIBITIONS 


LTZ-C 15004 L.P. 


KENNY CLARKE— 
ERNIE WILKINS SEPTET 


ERNIE WILKINS (alto & tenor- 
saxophones, arranger), 

GEORGE BARROW (tenor & 
baritone-saxophones), 

CECIL PAYNE (baritone-saxophone), 
EDDIE BERT (trombone), 

HANK JONES (piano), 

WENDELL MARSHALL (bass), 
KENNY CLARKE (drums) 

PRU’S BLOOZE; I DIG YOU 
THE MOST; CUTE TOMATO; 
SUMMER EVENING; OZ THE 
WIZARD; PLENTY FOR KENNY 
KENNY CLARKE—drum solo 
NOW’S THE TIME 


LTZ-C 15008 L.P. 


JAZZ STUDIO ONE 


PAUL QUINICHETTE (tenor-saxophone) 
FRANK FOSTER (tenor-saxophone), 

JOE NEWMAN (trumpet), 

BENNY GREEN (trombone), 

HANK JONES (piano), 

SIR JONATHAN GASSER (guitar), 

EDDY JONES (bass), 

KENNY CLARKE (drums) 
TENDERLY; LET’S SPLIT 

LAT 8036 L.P. 


MILT JACKSON QUARTET 


MILT JACKSON (vibraphone), 

JOHN LEWIS (piano), RAY BROWN (bass), 
KENNY CLARKE (drums) 24th Aug., 1951 
MILT MEETS SID; D AND E; 
YESTERDAYS; BETWEEN THE 
DEVIL AND THE DEEP BLUE SEA 
MILT JACKSON (vibraphone), 

JOHN LEWIS (piano), 

RAY BROWN (bass), AL JONES (drums) 1951 
AUTUMN BREEZE; BLUESOLOGY; 
MOVING NICELY; 

ROUND ABOUT MIDNIGHT 

LZ-C 14006 L.P. 


FATS NAVARRO MEMORIAL—Vol. | 


FATS NAVARRO, KINNY DORHAM (trumpets), 
SONNY STITT (alto-saxophone), 

MORRIS LANE (tenor-saxophone); 

EDDIE DE VERTEUIL (baritone-saxophone), 
BUD POWELL (piano), AL HALL (bass), 
KENNY CLARKE (drums) 6th Sept., 1946 
FAT BOY (parts 1 & 2) 

FATS NAVARRO (trumpet), 

LEO PARKER (baritone-saxophone), 

TADD DAMERON (piano), 

GENE RAMEY (bass), 

DENZIL BEST (drums) Summer, 1947 

ICE FREEZES RED; GOING TO 
MINTONS; FAT GIRL; EB POB 
LZ-C 14015 L.P. 


URSO AND BROOKMEYER 


PHIL URSO (tenor-saxophone), 

BOB BROOKMEYER (valve-trombone), 
HORACE SILVER(piano), PERCY HEATH(bass), 
KENNY CLARKE (drums) 
CHIKETA; STOP WATCH; 
WIZZARD’S GIZZARD; 
OZZIE’S ODE 

PHIL URSO (tenor-saxophone), 
WALTER BISHOP, JR. (piano), 

CLYDE LOMBARDI (bass), 

HOWIE MANN (drums) 

LITTLE PRES; THREE LITTLE 
WORDS; DON’T TAKE YOUR 
LOVE AWAY FROM ME; 

SHE’S FUNNY THAT WAY 
LZ-C 14016 L.P. 


JAY AND KAI 


JAY JAY JOHNSON (trombone), 

LEO PARKER (baritone-saxophone), 
HANK JONES (piano), AL LUCAS (bass), 
SHADOW WILSON (drums) 
YESTERDAYS 

KAI WINDING (trombone), 

LOU STEIN (piano), 

EDDIE SAFRANSKI (bass), TINY KAHN (drums) 
THE BOY NEXT DOOR 

JAY JAY JOHNSON, 

KAI WINDING (trombones), 

BILLY BAUER (guitar), 

CHARLIE MINGUS (bass), 

KENNY CLARKE (drums) 

LAMENT; BLUES FOR 
TROMBONES; THE MAJOR; 
WHAT IS THIS THING CALLED 
LOVE 
JAY JAY JOHNSON, 

KAI WINDING (trombones), 

WALLY CIRILLO (piano), 

CHARLIE MINGUS (bass), 

KENNY CLARKE (drums) 

BERNIE’S TUNE; CO-OP; 
REFLECTIONS; BLUES IN TWOS 
LTZ-C 15007 L.P. 


THE FIRST MEHEGAN—Vol. | 


JOHN MEHEGAN (piano), 

CHARLIE MINGUS (bass), 

KENNY CLARKE (drums) 

CHEROKEE; 

THE BOY NEXT DOOR; 

BLUES TOO MUCH; THOU SWELL 
EZ-C 19005 E.P. 


THE FIRST MEHEGAN—Vol. I! 


JOHN MEHEGAN (piano), 

CHARLIE MINGUS (bass), 

KENNY CLARKE (drums) 

TAKING A CHANCE ON LOVE; 
SIROD; UNCUS; 

STELLA BY STARLIGHT 
EZ-C 19015 E.P. 


BOBBY SCOTT TRIO 


BOBBY SCOTT (piano), 

CHARLIE MINGUS (bass), 

KENNY CLARKE (drums) 

JUST ONE OF THOSE THINGS; 
BUT BEAUTIFUL; I MARRIED AN 
ANGEL; ONCE IN A WHILE 

EZ-C 19008 E.P. 


JAZZ DRUMMING 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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WORTH A _ SPIN—continued 


in wait for him. One gift he had in 
common with the greater folk singers, 
such as Woodie Guthrie, is shown in the 
spoken comments on his records, which 
are always a delight to hear. 

Together on this record are four 
admirable songs; I find “Away Out On 
The Mountain” most appealing, while 
“Frankie And Johnny” will serve as a 
standard version for future reference. 
This particular “Blue Yodel” (the total 
number goes into double figures) will 
appal many single-minded students of 
the Negro blues, as it neither clothes 
the basic form in any subtlety, nor treats 
it with respect. “Brakeman’s Blues” may 
be new to many of us, and presents a 
memorable parody of the blues. 

The sleeve notes provide some interest- 
ing information about Rodgers. but if 
they are intended for British reading, one 
must point out that it is rot correct 
either to speak of “railroads”, or to 
use “audition” as a verb. I would suggest 
that another selection of the more endur- 
ing works of this singer should be put 
on EP before long; it might include the 
controversial “Blue Yodel No. 9” and 
“Whinning That Old T.B.”, forlorn and 
heartfelt, with its wailing alley fiddle 
accompaniment. G.B. 


RONNIE SCOTT QUINTET 
Split Kick — It Don’t Mean A Thing 
(ESQUIRE EP95 — 14s. 74d.) 


Ronnie’s decision to record “Kick”— 
a Horace Silver line on the changes of 
“There Will Never Be Another You” (for 
the blowing choruses. anyway) which we 
first associated with Stan Getz—reminds 
us to remember how much the Scott 
style of jazz expression has changed over 
the years. Ronnie was a sharp carbon 
of Getz at his ccolest in 1949/52. Then 
he got his first regular band together with 
the idea of almost literally knocking the 
customers out with sheer, lethal force 
of a sledgehammer attack—and his own 
tenor playing took on some of the extro- 
vertial vigour of a Sonny Stitt or Sonny 
Rollins. More recently, Scott has settled 
for something of a compromise between 
the two extremes. His solo on “Kick” 
combines a Getz-like, multi-noted com- 
plexity with the stand-right-up-to-the- 
mike-and-overblow projection of his 
work with the various bands he has been 
fronting. This is expert jazz tenor, I 
admit, but short on elegance and still 
derivative enough to make one hone that 
Ronnie will hit on a stvle of his very 
own someday. Hank Shaw (trumpet) 
always did set down his iazz with Dizzy- 
like feeling sufficient technical 
facility, often marred by inadequate har- 
monic command. On “Kick”, however. 
he makes the changes well enough and 
confirms his position among the top ten 
trumpets d la moderne in England. Vic 
Feldman’s piano is exceptional, while the 
rhythm section finds Sammy _ Stokes 
(bass) and Phil Seamen (drums) up to 
their usual, knowledgeable form. 

“Thing” has a swell Feldman piano 
solo after the theme statement and 
Ronnie copes easily with the Epsom 
tempo, though Hank stumbles a little as 
the bars race by. Nevertheless. the over- 
all quality of both sides justifies their 
release as convincing examples. of 
British jazz in the modern New York 
manner at its most informal M.B. 


ARTIE SHAW AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
September Song; Copenhagen — Vilia; 
Lover Come Back To Me 
(HMV 7EG8166 — 10s. 54d.) 


I remember buying ‘“Vilia” and 
“Lover” in or around 1939, finding them 
dull to hear after a few spins and 
trading them in for something less re- 
fined. Time has lent them a certain 
enchantment, however, and it’s a pleasure 
to re-hear in 1956 such tasteful, tuneful 
music by a semi-commercial band of the 
pre-war era. The halved tempo of 
“Lover” brings out the basic lyricism of 
a song which has stood up to more 
killer-diller bashes than most. Shaw’s 
melodic clarinet on both is a_ special 
asset, welcome enough to make one 
regret Artie’s recent decision to give up 
all kinds of instrumental activity. 
“Copenhagen”, dating from the same 
period, is less appealing, more inclined 
towards the needs of jitterbuggery, and 
could have been profitably junked in 
favour of another ballad (at which the 
band usually excelled). But the 1945 
“September” (which was _ previously 
available here as a single, despite the 
information on the sleeve) fills out this 
nostalgic little set with tact and grace, 
again spotting Artie’s expressive stick 
between well-written, slickly played 
ensembles. I don’t think I'll toss such 
toothsome stuff out of my collection a 
second time. M.B. 


TATUM-CARTER-BELLSON 
*s Wonderful; Hands Across The 
Table — Blues in B Flat 


(COLUMBIA SEB 10027 — Ils. 14d.) 


A free, uninhibited kind of record 
showcasing the talents of pianist Art 
Tatum and altoist Benny Carter, with the 
support of drummer Louis Bellson. 
“*s Wonderful” is almost that. Tatum 
is always good to listen to when playing 
in fast tempo and he excells himself here. 
The chorus he shares with Carter exhibits 
fast thinking on the part of both musi- 
cians. The blues is also full of fine jazz. 
Carter blows with a very large tone, his 
improvisations are neat; his playing un- 
hurried and completely relaxed. I am 
not so fond of the slow “Hands” which 
appears to drag in places, and never 
manages to-sound as spontaneous as the 
two other pieces. S.T. 


SARAH VAUGHAN 
Come Rain Or Come Shine: Nice Work 
If You Can Get It— The Nearness Of 
You; Oooh, Whatcha Doing To Me 


(PHILIPS BBE 12036 — Ils. 10d.) 


No enthusiast for Sarah Vaughan, I 
did not find much to detain me in these 
four tracks, none of which is of lasting 
interest. General impression is of abun- 
dant technique, a good range, and a voice 
which is not attractive. In addition, the 
accompaniment offers nothing of interest 
or excitement, and the general impression 
is of cabaret or musical comedy singing 
of mediocre worth, not improved by a 
few exasperating tricks. 

No track need be singled out for 
individual mention, except to remark the 
very adenoidal quality of the voice in 
“Whatcha Doing”, the enormous amount 
of wobble (which some might find attrac- 
tive) in “Come Rain or Come Shine” and 
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in “Nice Work” a_ species of vocal 
trickery which reaches its lowest point 
in little girl impressions. Nor would 
I particularly recommend buying the 
record for the photograph on the — 
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CHARLIE BARNET AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Skyliner; Gulf Coast Blues; The Moose; 
Things Ain’t What they used To Be; Oh! 
Miss Jaxon; Pow-wow (17 min.)— 
Drop Me Off At Harlem; Shady Lady; 
The Great Lie; Strollin’; Xango; Smiles 
17.30) 
(BRUNSWICK LAT 8094—37s. 64d.) 


I confess that I had a great liking for 
the Barnet band at the time when they 
made most of the tracks on this full- 
scale LP, i.e. 1942-1945, some in New 
York and some on the West Coast. His 
soloists were good, his arrangers better, 
and the group played with the cohesion 
and solidity which I normally attribute 
to a coloured group. The hackneyed 
“Skyliner” leads off a series of tracks 
which have swing and attack in them; 
Eldridge is featured in “Gulf Coast”, 
Dodo Marmaroso’s piano on “Moose”, 
Peanuts Holland on “Things” and “Miss 
Jaxon” —on which he sings. It is clear 
that during this period Charlie Barnet 
was under a strong Ellington influence, 
for it represents the only  signficant 
period in his otherwise rather ordinary 
career as a swing band leader. The 
group performances in “Pow-wow” and 
“Drop” particularly expose the Ellington 
influence, even though the piano and 
other solos are a trifle more modern and 
wild than the Duke would have per- 
mitted at this time. Big band fans will 
find much to please and interest them, 
particularly “Smiles”, and I find the work 
of Eldridge on some of these tracks is 
very significant after the sad efforts he 
made with the equally “big” band of 
Artie Shaw’s. In some ways I am very 
surprised that the Barnet band did not 
find a niche for itse!f in the competitive 
post war period, but it seems that many 
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WORTH A SPIN—continued 


of the corner men left to become mile- 
stones in the modern movement (de 
Franco, Marmarosa, Kessel, Haig) and 
others many only have sat in with the 
band between jobs. G.L. 


COUNT BASIE SWINGS AND 
JOE WILLIAMS SINGS 


Every Day; The Comeback; Alright, 
Okay, You Win; In The Evening (17 
mins.) — Roll ’Em Pete; Teach Me To- 
night; My Baby Upsets Me; Please Send 
Me Someone To Love; Ev’ry Day 
(17 mins.) 


(COLUMBIA 33CX10026 — 39s. 74d.) 


Joe Williams is a blues singer with 
original ideas, and the voice ard the 
control to execute them as fast as they 
roll into his head. At times he indulges 
in what Duke once described as “vocal 
pantomime”, but he avoids with in- 
tuitive skill the sentimental vulgarity of 
Hibbler. Some of the things he does 
will undoubtedly offend those with prissy, 
academic standards, and even the jazz- 
experienced may have to be a bit more 
accommodating. But in the end the 
arrival of Joe will be appreciated as a 
great event in both the Basie story and 
the whole jazz story. 

“Every Day” and “The Comeback” 
are already well known as _ tremendous 
band-a-vocal performances, and they are 
far more enjoyab!e in this form than 
in 78 bisections, but Joe shines equally 
on Joe Turner’s “Roll ‘Em Pete’, where 
the band plays with mad enthusiasm — 
hind and around him. His “well, 
well, oh, well”, over and over again, an 
little shifts of ‘timing and emphasis, con- 
veys the remorseless drive of boogie as 
effectively as a piano. A certain amount 
of transmutation has taken place with 
the lyrics through the years, so that now 
the gal’s “teeth shine like Fort Knox 
gold” instead of Turner's “Klondyke 
gold”. So far as Joe is concerned, the 
only mis-hit here is “Ev’ ry Day” (con- 
fusing, yes, but this one’s a_ ballad). 
Maybe he had to show what he could 
do on a sentimental song, but this is 
an example of lousy programming which 
is all too common nowadays. The blues 
is his rightful domain and I'll warrant 
not one person in a hundred buying this 
record will give a damn if Joe never 
sings another ballad in all his natural 
life. On the other hand. “Teach Me 
Tonight” with its impossible lyrics dees 
register, and his emphatic demand for 
“Someone To Love” (real upstage lyrics 
on this) has such conviction as to be 
almost moving. Return us to the blues 
and there is his own fetching “My Baby 
Upsets Me™” and the amusing “Smack 
Dab” (more understandable preoccupa- 
tion with the contents of Fort Knox 
here). Strangely enough, he is carved 
every which way on Leroy Carr's “In 
The Evening” by the Rushing version. 

Frank Foster's arranging skill is a 
pleasant surprise, but it shows how valu- 
able the blues roots of these people can 
be if only they will not desert them. 
His Hollywood opening to “Someone” 
is tasteless and the flute on “Evening” 
is reprehensible. but much else is ex- 
tremely good. If Ernie Wilkins took the 
direct approach of his magnificent “Every 
Day” score more frequently, how much 
happier we would be! The brass ex- 


change before Joe begins to sing on this 
provides a splendid, sending moment. 

Most of these recordings were made. 
I believe, .shortly after Sonny Payne 
joined the band. His solid beat is felt 
considerably. It has a weight unusual to 
the subtle Basie rhythm section, but his 
style should help keep this band on the 
right road at a time when some of the 
other musicians—and arrangers—have 
eyes for the wrong directions. 

Altogether, 1 consider this one of the 
most important records to be issued for 
a long time. The huge American success 
of “Every Day” alone established the 
fact that there was still a vast public 
for the blues blown and sung to an 
incorrupt jazz formula. S.D. 

Count Basie (p), Joe Williams (voc), Reuna!d 
Jones, Thad Jones, Wende?l Culiey, Joe Newman 
(tp), Henry Coker. Bill Hughes, Ben Powell, (tb), 
Frank Wess, Bill Graham, Marshall Royal, Frank 
Foster, Charlie Fow.kes (saxes), Freddie Greene 
(g), Eddie Jones (b), Sonny Payne (d). 


ELMER BERNSTEIN AND HIS 


ORCHESTRA 


“Fhe Man With The Golden Arm’”— 
Soundtrack Music 


(BRUNSWICK LAT8101 — 37s. 644.) 


This record should not be taken too 
seriously, but has, in the midst of the 
usual rather flamboyant ard frequently 
mearingless music which one attributes 
to fiim productions, some passages by 
drummer Shelly Manne, Shorty Rogers 
playing the fluegel horns, and Milt Bern- 
hart on trombone. Such excursions as 
they are able to make into the realms of 
jazz are brief and rather unconvincing, 
but those who have seen the fiim and/or 
are avid collectors of the above gentle- 
men’s work may like to know that this 
record exists. G.L. 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS — No. 3 


Yearning For Mandalay; Trombone 
Man: It’s Tight Jim; Harmony Blues 
by Pres‘on Jackson and his Uptown 
Band — Stomp Your Stuff by Chicago 
Stompers; Chicken Supper Strut by 
Triangle 


Harmony Boys; Georgia 


BoBo; Make Me Know It by Jelly 
James and his Fewsicians. 


(LONDON AL 3550 — 29s. 6$d.) 


This is a record for the archaelogists. 
for it perpetuates the sound of four small 
groups which never achieved prominence 
nor made any lasting effect, and all of 
which came to an end, more or less, in 
the early thirties. Discographers and 
other researchers may find of some 
interest the playing of a few musicians 
on these sessions, but to the rest of us 
this record is likely to provide only a 
nostalgic murmur from the past. 

Preston Jackson is a trombonist of 
some power from the older school, and 
may be known to many of us from his 
work on the 1939 Dodds ard Noone 
sessions (issued here on Brunswick) and 
from one or two minor. and possibly pre- 
mature, revival sessions during the 
forties. The four titles here show a band 
of lesser lights, but at times they pro- 
duce a distinctive sound, if one makes 
allowance for the blankeiy recording. 
The two better tracks are “Trombone 
Man” and “Harmony Blues”. The 
former, probably a featured number for 
the leader, is taken with assurance and 
easy feeling, and tinged with the melan- 
choiy tone of the period. In the latter. 
some attemp‘ed effects fail for Jack of 
avility on the part of the trumpet and 
clarinet. Clarinet throughout is in gas- 
pipe style, and when he switches to alto. 

‘erky and slaptonguing; the trombone of 
Jackson is brazen and assured. and 
Shiriey Clay's trumpet stabbing and posi- 
tive but at times stumbling in a lengthy 
nassage. It !s unlikely these tracks would 
hold one’s interest for long, for, apart 
from the stodgy beat, one has the impres- 
sion of knowing what these players 
would do in almost any situation. 

We need not spend too much time with 
the four tracks of the reverse side. The 
Chicago Stompers have a very simple 
rhythm, a good controlled scat singer 
(like some of the Clarence Williams 
records) and a kazoo that plays strong 
and tolerable. The Triangle Harmony 
Boys suffer from an extremely primitive 
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WORTH SPIN—continued 


trombone, caterwauling clarifet, lugu- 
brious ensemble passages, and under- 
recorded trumpet against shambling 
rhythm; in all, there is very little to com- 
mend this work. 

The Jelly James tracks are character- 
ised by unpleasant tone; period tricks; 
poor ensemble work; and a _ rumbling 
rhythmic basis, which allied with the 
poor recording typical of the time does 
not contribute very much pleasure At 
this point one must mention the irrespon- 
sibility of the cover notes, in which we 
are told that a comparison of this version 
with Armstrong’s “Georgia Bo Bo” is 
“particularly interesting’, and also that 
“this is a beautiful record by any 
standards”. Poppycock ' G.B. 


EDDIE CONDON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Beale Street Blues; Mandy Make Un 

Your Mind; Blues My Naughty 

Sweetie; Riverboat Shuffle (14 min.) 

—Wrap Your Troubles In Dreams: 

Makin’ Whoovee; You Made Me 

Love You; I Can’t Give You Any- 
thing But Love (9.50) 


(LONDON LZ-C14024 — 29s. 64d.) 


slightly unconventional Condon 
group (in the presence of Ed Hall) blows 
some of the best jazz I have heard from 
these quarters for a long long time. In 
spite of a good deal of background 
audience noise the balance and recording 
is mainly excellent, and everyone seems 
to be in great form. Wild Bill plays a 
lovely muted chorus on “Mandy”, and 
Ed Hall takes up the strain of a theme 
which I can hear over and over again. 
Gene Schroeder. Bob Casey, and Cliff 
Leeman make a sound rhythm group. 
and the former has become much more 
confident in faster solo work than he 
used to be. I regard my failure to 
identify Cutty Cutshall’s trombone with- 
out reference to the sleeve as a mark 
of progress on his part, for he certainly 
swings out on these tracks and makes a 
great contribution to the record. In fact 
I would go so far as to say that he is 
the Teagarden of the future, blowing 
with the same slightly sensuous lyrical 
guality but not the great volume of a 
Brunies. It is sad that the fine opening 
to his chorus in “Riverboat” is faded out. 

Ed Hall takes a very straight but 
thoughtful chorus of “You Made Me 
Love You”, before the band rides out 
with “I can’t’. This music is more re- 
laxed than anything of its kind that I 
have heard lately. and will stand a lot 
of hearing. It might even prove as novu- 
lar as the famous Muggsy Span‘er session 
of 1939. G.L. 

Wild Bill Davison (cornet), Ed Ha'l (clt), Cutts 
Cutshall (tmb). Gene Schroe’er ( no), Edde 
Condon (gtr), Bob Casey (bs), C'iff Leeman (ds) 


MILES DAVIS ALL STARS 


The Man I Love (74 m‘n.)— Bemsha 
Swing (8 min.) 


(ESQUIRE 20-056 — 28s. 8d.) 


Although of the moderns Miles Davis 
has to my ear more to offer than any 
other contemporary trumpeter. His tone 
is somewhat brittle, and he doesn’t 
attack his notes as he could do, but he 
is not afraid to blow and he always plays 
with a good swing. “Man I Love” 


opens with Davis playing the melody at 
very slow tempo, but brightens up for 
the faster choruses from Jackson and 
Monk. Davis returns, muted, and plays 
into the last slow passage—this is so slow 
it is apt to drag, but Davis’ solo coda 
is a lovely bit of trumpet playing. The 
reverse runs along the same pattern. The 
rhythm is very good, and I find interest 
in everything Miles Davis does. §.T. 

Miles Davis (tpt), Mit Jackson (vibes), 
The‘onious Monk (pno), Kenny Clarke (drs), 
Percy Heath (bass). Recorded 24/12/54. 


WILD BILL DAVISON AND 
HIS BAND 


At The Jazz Band Ball; Memphis 
Blues (9.35) — Exactly Like You; A 
Blues (9.55) 


(LONDON LZ-C14020 — 29s. 63d.) 


This rather frenzied but amusing music 
is one of the “Jazz at Storyville” series. 
Wild Bill always gives out with a lot 
of swing and some good sounds, and this 
record is no exception. “Memphis” is 
taken at a decent tempo and even a 
moderate piano interlude does little to 
interrupt the flow. Frank Chase confines 
himself to the same sort of tooting that 
Pee-Wee used to delight in, and Eddie 
Hubb'e plays a trombone that must have 
a curled-up end, judging by the way 
every phrase is ended with just that sort 
of tag. Come to think of it, all trom- 
bones have a curled up end, but it makes 
no difference to what I mean! It dis- 
tresses me to think that Wild Bill 
journeyed all the way to Boston to record 
this music whilst he was resident trum- 
peter with Eddie Condon—he might just 
as well have recorded it at that little 
village club of Eddie’s in New York. I 
notice that two indistinguishable pianists 
(impresario George Wein and Ev 
Schwarz) share the honours, both appar- 
ently being local successful business men 
with piano playing instincts. On _ the 
strength of their pianistic achievements 
in Nicksieland, may I, if ever I become 
a successful business man, seek editorial 
permission to occupy the all too fre- 
quently vacant piano chair in the Kenton 
oreginisation on their next lease-lend tour 
in England? I promise I wouldn't play 
fas‘er than Mr. Wein, or slower than Mr. 
Schwarz, and honour would be vandalised 
all round ! G.L. 


Wild Bill Davison (cornet), Frank Chase (clt), 
Eddie Hubb’e (tmb), George Wein or Ev 
Schwarz (pno), John Fie!d (bs), Johnny Vine 


(ds). 
DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Overture To Jam Session Parts 1 and 
2 (a); Jam A Ditty (a); Hiawatha (b); 
Minnehaha (a); Happy Go Lucky 
Loca! Parts 1 and 2 (b) (19 min.)— 
Blue Skies (b); Diminuendo In Blue 
(a); Magenta Haze (a); Golden 
Feather (a): Sultry Sunset (b); 
Flippant Flurry (b) min.) 


(WORLD RECORD CLUB R 12) 


Originally recorded for the Musicraft 
label, these magnificent Ellirg’on sides 
make a very worthy LP. Strayhorn’s 
“Jam Session” turns out to be just that 
—the music has excitement although in 
p'aces it all sounds most un-Ellingtonic. 
The followirg track was written by the 
Duke as a concerto for four jazz horns, 
Taft Jordan, Lawrence Brown, Harry 
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Carney and Jimmy Hamilton, whilst the 
two part “Local” is surely the brightest 
and best of all the many “train” composi- 
tions in jazz. 

The reverse opens with Mary Lou 
Williams’ arrangement, originally en- 
titled “Trumpet No End”. Ray Nance, 
Harold Baker, Taft Jordan, “Cat” Ander- 
son and Francis Williams are the horns 
involved, “Diminuendo” is a delightful 
mood piece. Arranged for the band as 
a whole, Ellington is the only soloist. 
“Magenta” and “Sunset” feature Johnny 
Hodges, whilst the gay “Flippant Flurry” 
is an excellent vehicle for Jimmy Hamil- 
ton. The two piece Ellington composi- 
tion headed ‘The Beautiful Indians” has 
a good tenor solo by Al Sears on “Hia- 
watha”™, whilst Hamilton and Brown 
share the solos honours on “Minnehaha”. 

(a)}—Jimmy Hamilton (cit), Russell Procope, 
Johnny Hodges (alto), Al Sears (tenor), Harry 
Carney (bari), Shelton Hemphill, Harold Baker, 
Taft Jordan, Francis Williams, Ray Nance 
(violin) (tpts), Lawrence Brown, Claude Jones, 
Wilbur deParis (tmbs), Ellington (pno), Fred 
Guy (gtr), Oscar Pettiford (bass), Sonny Greer 
rule William ‘Cat’ Anderson (tpt) added. 
Recorded 1946. 


ERROLL GARNER 
Caravan; No Greater Love; Avalon 
(153 min.) — Lullaby Of Birdland; 
Memories Of You; Will You Still 

Be Mine (17 min.) 

(PHILIPS BBL 7078 — 35s. 14d.) 

As an example of piano jazz of the 
highest quality I find this record difficult 
to fault. The sleeve notes tell us that 
Garner rattled off these tunes without 
error—all first time perfect, without re- 
takes. And that is just the kind of session 
it sounds like; easy and relaxed with 
everyone concerned on top of their form. 

Garner makes wonderful piano mater- 
ial out of the unlikely “Caravan” and 
plays with prodigious swing on “Avalon” 
and “Will You Still Be Mine”. “Memor- 
ies” I find a little bit too slow, but the 
other ballad tunes are full of exciting 
improvisations. His rhythm accompani- 
ment is in perfect taste throughout. 


Garner (pno), ‘Fats’ Heard (drs), Wyatt Ruther 
(bass). 


BENNY GOODMAN COMBOS 
All I Do Is Dream Of You (a); 
Sweet Georgia Brown (b); There’s A 
Small Hotel (c); I Never Knew (e); 
After Hours (a) (14.15) —I Know 
That You Know (d); Stompin’ At 
The Savoy (a); PH Never Be The 
Same (a); I'll Always Be In Love 
With You (b); St. Louis Blues (b) 
(14.20) 
(CAPITOL LC6810 — 25s. 04d.) 


The breakneck speed of the opening 
number is not a true forecast of the 
remaining tempo of this record, but 
reveals some Krupa-like snare drumming 
which is very much in keeping with the 
Goodman small groups of two decades 
ago. Whilst Benny’s playing has re- 
mained virtually unchanged in_ this 
period, both the calibre and style of the 
supporting musicians has deteriorated. I 
was able to hear Mr. Goodman in the 
flesh, playing a big band date in New 
York a few weeks ago, when he more 
than amply proved my point; I find that 
all this makes good listening, and pro- 


I 
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vides an opportunity to hear in detail 
the work of a number of accompanying 
musicians from whom I would expect 
better things. Pick of the bunch are 
“Sweet Georgia Brown” and “I Know 
That You Know”, whilst Jess Stacy's 
piano work in “I’ll Always Be” is worth 
several hearings. 
(a)—Goodman _ (cl), 
Jimmy Crawford (dms). 
(b}—Goodman (cl), Jess Stacy (pno), Ernie 
Felice (accordion), Harry Babasin (bass), Tommy 
Romsersa (dms). 

(c)}—Goodman (cl), Buddy Greco (p), Francis 
eae (gtr), Clyde Lombardi (bass), Sonny Igoe 
ms). 

(d)}—Goodman (cl), Jimmy Row‘es (pno), Red 
Norvo (vibes), Al Hendrickson (gtr), Harry 
Babasin (bass), Don Lamond (dms). 
(e}—-Goodman (cl), Jimmy Row!es (pno), 
Tommy Romersa (dms). 


Teddy Wilson (pno), 


WODDY HERMAN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


At The Woodchoppers’ Ball; The 
Golden Wedding; Who Dat Up 
Dere?; Yardbird Shuffle; Down 
Under; Indian Boogie Woogie — 
Blue Flame; Four Or Five Times; 
Irresistible You; Chips’ Boogie 
Woogie; Las Chiapanecas; Wood- 
sheddin’ With Woody 


(BRUNSWICK LAT 8092—37s. 64d.) 


The twelve-inch LP, titled ‘Wood- 
choppers’ Ball”, contains some of the 
best of Woody’s recordings from 1939- 
1944. Other than the better known 
arrangements such as ‘Woodchoppers’ 
Ball”, “Yardbird Shuffle” and ‘“Wood- 
sheddin’ With Woody”, there are some 
excellent examples of Woody's swinging 
jazz style. “Four Or Five Times” has 
a good vocal from Woody and the 
ensemble, and features some excellent 
Charlie Peterson trumpet. The band’s 
theme, “Blue Flame” is played in a nice, 
slow style, while both “Who Dat Up 
Dere?” and “Irresistible You” (the 
latter with a so-so vocal from Frances 
Wayne) show that the band could make 
Poe well with the pop songs of the 
lay. 

The sleeve notes confine themselves to 
the life story of Woody, but all person- 
nels are given in full, along with record- 
ing dates. P.T. 


BOBBY JASPAR’S NEW JAZZ 


You Took Advantage Of Me; 
Sanguine; Jeux De Quartes; Easy To 
Love — Hornpipe; More Than You 
Know; Early Wake; Honky Tonky 


(VOGUE LDE167 — 29s. 63d.) 


Bobby’s most successful session to date 
isn’t only superior to any “thinking” 
jazz record yet made in England, it also 
makes most of the American West Coast 
efforts (with which it can be most directly 
compared) sound more preciously super- 
ficial than ever! “Advantage” does 
right by Richard Rogers’ delightful tune. 
moving from a contrapuntally scored first 
chorus through solos by trombonist Nat 
Peck, trumpeter Roger Guérin (sympa- 
thetic conceptions and phrasing, spoiled 
by an unattractive sound) and Bobby on 
tenor to the closing ensemble. “Sanguine” 
was dismissed by one British reviewer as 
“the weakest track”, but upon due con- 
sideration I have decided it is the best 
—thanks to André Hodeir’s masterly 
arrangement of a strong theme by Henri 
Crolla. 


“Jeux de Quartes” has a_ curious, 
angular intro (like a cross between a 
Tristano line and a Monk line !)—then 
it settles into a light, pleasurable Mulli- 
ganesque groove with Sadi’s vibes help- 
ing considerably. “Easy To Love” has 
the ensemble richness and warmth of the 
old Claude Thornhill band—beautiful 
mood music, enhanced by another 
gorgeous tenor solo (note Bobby’s varia- 
tion on the melody in bar four of the 
second chorus—so simple, yet so right!). 

For “Hornpipe”, a perky Jaspar 
original which will probably remind you 
of Bobby’s elegant “Blossom”. It has 
a solo by Migiani’s big-toned baritone 
(a bit too un-cool for the group) and some 
more of Peck’s expert horn—before 
Bobby wraps everything up, as usual. 
Watch out for the four-bar tags at the 
end of each chorus here, making it a 
36-bar sequence in practice. In_ the 
gentlemanly manner of “Easy To Love”. 
“More Than You Know” kicks off with 
a handsomely fashioned ensemble verse. 
Bobby improvises through most of the 
first chorus, stating part of the theme 


just briefly as he enters, and the intricate, 


Tristano-like section blown by the sax 
team is one of the album’s special 
delights. Sadi wrote the easy-riding 
“Wake”, and finally, “Honky Tonky” is 
yet another Jaspar manuscript in a 
tutored style derived from the Miles 
Davis “Royal Roost” band. All in all. 
the whole set makes a notable contribu- 
tion to the kind of modern jazz which 
never “swings hard’, but has its own 
kind of vitality and freshness. M.B. 


Jaspar (ten), Guerin, Buzz Gardner (tpts), Nat 
Peck (tmb), Jean Aldegon (alto and bass cl), 
Armand Migiani (bar), Sadi (vibes on tracks 
3,7 and 8), Pierre Miche'ot (bass), and Andre 
Jourdan (tracks 1 and 4), Dave Pochonet (dm) 


JAZZTIME U.S.A. VOL. 1 


Featuring Terry Gibbs Sextet and 
Mary Lou Williams and_ her 
Orchestra 
T & S; You Don’t Know What Love 
Is; Flying Home; Three Little 
Words — Down Beat; Out Of No- 
where; C Jam Blues 


(VOGUE-CORAL LVA 9009—37s. 64d). 


These Jazztime U.S.A. recordings are 
an attempt to reap the best of both 
worlds—a concert atmosphere with re- 
cording studio reproduction. An audience 
of jazz fans was invited to the studios 
at Pythian Temple, New York on 11th 
July. 1952, to partake in the session. 
The result is that the audience participa- 
tion—rowdy, noisy and_ tasteless—has 
been captured: a great deal better than 
at most recorded concerts. One can 
actually distinguish idiots yelling “go. 
ro. go”. However, ignoring this, there 
is a large amount of good jazz here. 
Mary Lou Williams, whose orchestra 
plays the three tracks on the second side. 
turns in some fine piano playing and 
completely stops the audience screamers 
with her subtleties and complete disdain 
for their attempts to make her honk. 

Unfortunately, the tenor player Morris 
Larne. who learnt his crowd baiting with 
the Hampton band, plays up to them. 
especially on “C Jam”. There is, how- 
ever, some fine muted trumpet from 
Harold Baker and some fluent trombone 
from Vic Dickenson on these three 
tracks. 


On the other side, the Terry Gibbs 
sextet presents some strong, beaty and 
modern flavoured jazz which quickly gets 
the screamers going. Kai Winding 
quickly makes his mark in “T & S” and 
then Horace Silver rocks through a short 
solo, announcing quite definitely where 
the beat is coming from. “You Don't 
Know” is mainly a vibes solo from Terry, 
and then Billy Taylor joins the group in 
place of Horace Silver for a roaring ver- 
sion of “Flying Home”. Kai Winding 
makes an effortless and swinging con- 
tribution before the session closes with 
a piano solo from Billy Taylor. 

This is not great jazz, but it has 
vitality and interest when not swamped 
with audience noise. B.N. 

Side One: (groups from) Terry Gibbs (vibes), 
Don Elliott (mellophone), Horace Silver (pno), 
Kai Winding (tmb), Billy Tay!or (pno), Howard 
McGhee (tpt), Chuck Wayne (gtr), George 
Duvivier (bs), Sid Buikin (dms) 

Side Two: Mary Lou Williams (pno), Haro'd 
Baker (tpt), Morris Lane (tnr), Vic Dickenson 
(tmb), Newel John (gtr), Don Lamond (dms), 
Ed Safranski (bs). 


JO JONES AND HIS BAND 


Shoe Shine Boy (take 1) (a); Lover 
Man (b); Georgia Mae (c); Cara- 
van (d) (19 min.) — Lincoln Heights 
(e); Embraceable You (f); ,Shoe 
Shine Boy (take 2) (g) (194) 


(VANGUARD PPL11002—35s. 14d.) 


This is an unusual record, which gave 
me an enormous amount of listening 
pleasure. Unusual in the fact that it 
features Count Basie as guest pianist 
on both takes of “Shoe Shine Boy”, and 
by reason of a “bastard” track (“Cara- 
van’) included in the record, but not 
from the same session as the others. 
Full marks to Vanguard for their in- 
tegrity in not trying to sell this record 
as a Basie record, when he is so well 
featured on two tracks. They graciously 
acknowledge his loan by Norman Granz, 
enabling him to make a rare appearance 
with his former and still fabulous rhythm 
section. Colleague Stanley Dance in his 
sleeve notes points out that the Count 
himself prefers the first take of “Shoe 
Shine”, but I think I personally prefer 
the faster second take, with its sensitive 
introduction and high tension tempo, car- 
ried through the track not only by Bill 
Basie but by the rest of the soloists too. 

So much for the brilliant Basie contri- 
bution. which I[ relish as a tonic and 
faith strengthener in these days when so 
many great artists are performing pro- 
lifically but not at their best. Nat Pierce 
replaces Basie on the remaining tracks, 
and fits less well, with his modern cliches 
and one or two strong touches of Garner. 
Sole horours go to Benny Green and 
Lucky Thompson (the latter in particu- 
larly fire fettle on the session), Emmett 
Berrv’s muted style carries a lot of 
weight. “Caravan” strikes me as a bit 
cf a misfit, with soloists Lawrence Brown 
and Rudy Powell featured—it seems to 
me to be the least good of the seven 
tracks. I rate this a must for main- 
streamers, and palatable (almost instruc- 
tive) listening for those on the fringe 


of this cult. G.L 
Emmett Berry (tpt. (except d), Benny Green 
(tmb) (except d), Lucky Thomson (ten) (except 
d), Count Basie (pno), (a and g only), Nat Pierce 
(pno) (b, c, d, e, and f only, Freddie Greene 


(gtr), Walter Page (bs), Jo. Jones (ds), Lawrence 
Brown (tmb) (d on!y), Rudy Powe!ll (clt) (d on'y) 
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MAINSTREAM AT NIXA 


Time’s A-Wastin’ (a); Three Little 

Words (b) (10.55)—Blues For John 

(c); Sidewalks Of Cuba (d) (10.20) 
(NIXA NJTS5SO1 — 26s. 5d.) 

This is another delicious Kenny Baker 
offering, in which the group continues 
its policy of playing the easy swinging 
jazz which at last seems to be finding 
its proper place in the contemporary 
trend from bebop. This “mainstream” 
mus:c should not be unacceptable to the 
modernist’s ear. any more than it will 
be to the traditionalist. who will appreci- 
ate the blend of solo and ensemble work. 
The soloists sound at their best in “Blues 
For John” which seems to have some 
subtle allusion to Vanguard’s John Ham- 
mond, especially Kenny Baker and 
Martin Slavin on xylophone; the latter 
instrument seems to be sadly neglected 
in jazz teday. and I am pleased to find 
it used to such good effect on this track. 
Duke’s signature tune makes a nice out- 
ing for everyone, and Dill Jones and 
Keith Christie both take excellent solo 
spots. I like the short interlude from 
a different session which gives us “Side- 
walks”, rather more modern in vein, with 
Kenny's trumpet leading the small group 


through some intricate passages. G.L.... 

Kenny Baker (tot), Keith Christie (tmb), Bruce 
Turner (a'to), Jimmy Skidmore (ten) Fred Hartz 
(barit), Dili Jones (pno), Jack Falion (bs), Ike 
Isaacs (gtr), Phil Seamen (ds), Martin Slavin 
(vibes and xy'ophones) (b and c only), Derek 
Smith (pno) (d only), Frank Clarke (bs) (d on‘y). 


SHELLY MANNE AND HIS MEN 
Slightly Brightly; It Don’t Mean A 
Thing; Princess Of Evil; Deep 
People—The Count On Rush Street; 
All Of Me; Pooch McGooch;: Back 
In Your Own Backyard 
(LONDON LZC14019 — 29s. 64d.) 
This tvpically cold, characteristically 
boring West Coast session is mainly 
notable for the fact that it was made 
around 1952, before the so-called West 
Coast style had been recognised widely 
as a separate extension of (or deviation 
from) jazz. My copy arrived sans 
envelope, so I’m relying on a faltering 
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memory for personnal details and other 
relevant facts. I recall, however, that 
the sides were made for a now-defunct 
company. Dee Gee (standing for Dizzy 
Gillespie) and that the band, approxi- 
mately nine strong, included Shorty 
Rogers and/or Conte Candoli (trumpets), 
Art Pepper (alto), Bill Russo (trombone), 
Bob Cooper (tenor), Jimmy Giuffre (bari- 
tone) . . . with Shelly on drums, of 
course, in a line-up which may vary a 
bit from track to track. 

The unswinging, tonally bleak en- 
sembles put the drabber soloists in their 
proper element but keep the wailers 
mostly under wraps, Art cutting loose 
now and then more successfully than the 
rest. Of the originals, Shorty’s “Slightly~ 
is sunerficially brisk rather than bright. 
Giuffre’s “People” digs on deeper than 
the shallowest level of block-scoring and 
two-part counterpoint (despite its appeal- 
ing name) while Russo’s “Count” and 
“McGooch” emerge as unmemorable 
variations on “After You've Gone” and 
“Somebody Loves Me” respectively. 

“Princess”. also by Bill, might have 
sounded more convincing if blown with 
any kind of emotion. So we're left with 
the standards—‘Back” in a flaccid set- 
ting for the Christy-and-water voice of 
Shelby Davis (the former Mrs. Russo), 
and “Thing” and “Me” sung tonelessly, 
with unsure intonation, by the Manne 
himself. 

Even colleague Keith Goodwin boggles 
at the drabness evinced by the Manne 
Men. M.B. 


THE MOODS OF MINGUS 
Purple Heart; Gregarian Chant; 
Eulogy For Rudy Williams (124 
min.)——Tea For Two; Getting 
Together; Body And Soul (13 min.) 
(LONDON LZ-C 14021 — 29s. 63d.) 

I don’t know about Mr. Mingus and 
his moods, but I do know that after 
one run through of this record I was in 
a thoroughly nasty mood myself. This 
pretentious neo-classical stuff makes me 
cross, and has, as far as I can see, exactly 
nothing to recommend it. Of “Tea For 
Two” Mingus in his notes says that it 
is easy to listen to several lines at once. 
That is as maybe, but I would remind 
him that Youmans originally wrote a 
good melody which it is a pity to totally 
destroy. The end of this track sounds 
as if someone had upset the tray, tea 
and all. Nonsense music, or vice versa. 

Charlie Mineus (bass), Teo Macero (tenor 
bari), George Barrow (tenor /bari). John LaPorta 
clt/alto), Rudy Nicho!s Ma! Wat'tdron 
(pno). 

ANITA O’DAY 

Rock ’N Roll Blues; Love For Sale; 

Lover Come Back To Me; Lullaby 

Of The Leaves (11 min.) — No Soap, 

No Hope Blues; The Lady Is « 

Tramp; Speak Low; Strawberry 

Moon (105 min.) 
(COLUMBIA-CLEF 33C 9020- 
29s. 64d.) 

Smart singing, which is rhythmic but 
does rot swing. Miss O'Day has cer- 
tainly listened to the best of the female 
jazz singers, but has not yet learnt ouite 
enough to qualify for honours. The blues 
are entirely svnthetic, the best track being 
the quick “Lady Is A Tramp”. The 
accompanying band here get a good beat 
going, and there is some good piano 
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(Peterson?). The cover notes by Mr. 

N. Granz state that no one before Anita 

O'Day used her particular style. 1 

wonder what the Misses B. Holiday and 

S. Vaughan would say to that statement ? 
“OUR BEST”—No. 1 

Oscar Peterson, Tenderly; Lester 

Young Quartet, Up’n Adam; Illinois 

Jacquet and his Orchestra, Port Of 

Rico; Roy Eldridge Quintet, Dale’s 

Wail; Charlie Parker and his Orches- 

tra, Bloomdido; Chico O’Farrill and 

his Orchestra, The Carioca (20 min.) 

Johnny Hodges and his Orchesira, 

Casile Rock: Flip Phillips and his 

Orchestra, Flying Home; Count 

Basie and his Orchestra, Parad’se 

Squat; Billie Holiday, Yesterdays; 

Gene Krupa Trio, St. Louis Blues; 

Stan Getz Quintet, Stars Fell On 

(Alabama (19 min.) 
(COLUMBIA 33CX10022 — 39s. 74d.) 

This reviewers nightmare is an in- 
teresting and mainly successful attempt 

on the part of Norman Granz to provide 
each and every one of you with a sample 
of his variegated wares. The fact that 
no one will like it all is inevitable, but 
the offering as a whole is_ sufficiently 
enticing to tempt most peoples’ palates. 

The Peterson is relaxed and quiet, 
in Garnerish vein: the Young is fast and 
interesting. with Hank Jones contributing 
well on piano, but everyone slightly 
overwhelmed by Buddy Rich. Jacquet 
is subdued by Basie (organ) and Jones 
(pno) and a lovely rhythm section into 
playing some of ‘he best jazz I have 
heard from him. Eldridge plays excit- 
ing'y and to the point in a good 12 bar 
theme with sound rhythm backing, only 
slightly marred by Peterson’s organ work. 
The 1950 Gillespie-Parker-Monk com- 
bination is possibly a classic of its kind. 
and deserves several hearings. 

On the reverse. Hodges leads off an 
exciting track of Ellingtonian sounds, 
boasting a fine rhythm from Leroy 
Lovett (pno), Lloyd Trotman (bs), and 
Sonny Greer. Mr. Phillips’ contribution 
is fast and noisy, with Afro-Cuban 
undertones, replaced rapidly by my 
favourite track, the Basie big band ver- 
sion of “Paradise Squat” (see L & P 377. 
April issue), with its fierce riffs and 
striding swing from start to finish. The 
sad Miss Holiday sines her inevitable 
party piece to better than usual accom- 
paniment, giving place to the untidy 
Ventura /Napoleon/Krupa trio, and a 
meandering Getz piece of no_ great 
significance. G.L. 


“OUR BEST”—No. 2 


Lester Young Quintet, New D.B. 
Blues; Al Hibbler, I Let A Song Go 
Out of My Heart; Stan Getz Quin- 
tet, Pot Luck; Benny Carter Quintet, 
Gone With The Wind; Johnny 
Hodges and his Orchestra, Easy 
Going Bounce; Charlie Ventura 
Quartet, Lover (18 min.)—Ben Web- 
ster and his Orchestra, Tenderly; 
Gillespie-Getz Sextet, It’s The Talk 
Of The Town; Buddy Rich and his 
Orchestra, Sportin’ Life; Buddy de 
Franco Quartet, Titoros; Louis Bell- 
son Quintet, Loris (19.10) 
(COLUMBIA 33CX10023—39s. 74d.) 


If there is one thing harder than to 


write about these oversize curates’ eggs, 
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WORTH A _ SPIN—continued 


it is to index them in one’s collection, 
but that’s your headache, not mine! The 
second pickirg of the Granz bunch 
starts well with a Lester Young track. 
on which the trumpet of Jesse Drakes 
shines we!l. Al Hibbler acquits himself 
confidently ard pleasingly, and this fast 
Getz Quintet piece is far more pleasing 
than his work on the first record. The 
sudden warmth of Benny Carter is almost 
a shock as he swings into “Wind”, with 
Peterson prominent in the backgrcund. 
Johnny Hodges chooses a very typical 
12 bar theme for his band’s piece, which 
proves to be the best.track on the record. 
“Lover” is rushed and scrambled by 
Ventura at such a pace that I could 
scarcely sort out one chorus from the 
next. 

A delicately phrased ““Tenderly” proves 
that Webster blows as well as ever; 
Dizzy, too, blows slow and smooth in 
“Town”, with a sudden remarkable re- 
semblance to Eldridge, and Getz sounds 
tepid in the same conversation, though 
quite lyrical at times. Buddy Rich swings 
havpily with his band through “Sportin’ 
Life”, aided and abetted by several well 
known names. “Titoros” does no credit 
either to de Franco or to the music it 
attempts to poriray. Praise must go to 
Louis Bellson for some immaculate 
drumming on “Loris”, and to his hench- 
men, mellophonist Don Elliot and guitar- 
ist Joe Puma. 

In spite of the obvious advantages to 
be gained by issuing such a mixed bag 
of tracks as we find here, 1 hope that 
this will not become an_ established 
custom. By extracting the very good, 
the almost as good seem to recede into 
the background, and may even never be 
issued over here in consequence. The 
very thought of skimming the cream off 
the top of the milk is distasteful and 
undesirable to me, as it seems unlikely 
to please all tastes; by personal experi- 
ence I can say that the average collector 
goes for what he wants, not “the other 
side of the record’. In this case it could 
well be the other ten tracks which are 
mentally rejected. at which stage record 
buying becomes uneconomical. G.L. 


HOMAGE TO 
DJANGO REINHARDT 


Henri Crolla-Stephane Grappelly 
Quartet, Swing 39; Jean-Pierre 
Sasson and his Orchestra, Crepus- 
cule; Jeon Bonal and his Quintet, 
Daphne; Jean-Pierre Sasson and his 
Orchestra, Swing From Paris; Henri 
Crolla-Siephane Grappelly Quartet, 
Belleville (15.25) —- Henri Crolla- 
Stephane Grappelly Quartet, Manoir 
De Mes Reves; Jean-Pierre Sasson 
and his Orchestra, Swing 42; Jean 
Bonal and his Quintet, Nuages; Jean- 
Pierre Sasson and his Orchestra, 
Minor Swing; Henri Crolla-Stephare 
Grappelly Quartet, Djangology 
(16.10) 


(LONDON D.93076 — 22s. 74d.) 


As a near attempt at reproducing the 
sounds and moods of a great artist, this 
homage is more successful than most, 
which surprises me, for I have always 
treated Django as ore of the great 
inimitables. The Crolla-Grappelly 


Quartet came closest to making the right 
sound, and make pleasant listening, if 
only as a reminder of the fabulous sound 
he used to make. The _ Ellingtonian 
subtlety is lost when the larger band 
of Sasson’s makes its appearance, and 
the guitar takes on an amplified sound 
which is out of keeping with the best of 
Reinhardt’s work. These French groups 
have a slightly sad air of mediocrity 
about them, and I suspect that no one is 
more conscious of this than they are 
themselves. Best of the batch are the 
four Crola tracks, the rest seem to 
qualify only as padding. G.L 


ROY AND DIZ 


Trumpet Blues; Algo Bueno; Pretty 

Eyed Baby min.) — I’ve Found 

A New Baby; I Can’t Get Started 
(184 min.) 

(COLUMBIA-CLEF 33CX 10025 
39s. 74d.) 


A kind of arranged “cutti:ng-contest” 
between Roy Eldridge and Dizzy Gilles- 
pie, which provides both musicians with 
a chance to show what they can do. For 
the most part the idea comes off, the 
contestants have ample space to impro- 
vise, and their rhythm backing is good. 
The long opening blues works up to a 
good climax with an exciting chase; both 
players playing muted. Peterson has a 
good chorus here, and Bellson’s drum- 
ming provides a real foundation for the 
soloists. “Algo” doesn’t hang together 
quite so well, but the amusing “Pretty 
Eved Baby” contains some good stuff. 
There is heaps of singing, scat and other- 
wise, and Eldridge plays a fine chorus 
against some rather weird harmonies 
from Diz. 

“I Cant Get Started” contains some 
fine playing from Eldridge, his fine, 
broad tone shows up well against Diz’s 
much thinner blowing, and to my ears 
he wins this round with ease. They both 
blow well on “New Baby”, and here 
again I much prefer Roy’s more solid 
swing than the answering high pitched 
squeals from Gillespie. Although from 
necessity there is quite a lot of exhibi- 
tionism here, there is also quite a lot of 
gocd jazz to be heard. 8 

E'dridge, Gillespie (tpts), Oscar Peterson (pno), 
Lou's Bel'son (drs), Ray Brown (bass), Herb 
Ellis (gtr). 


PETE RUGOLO AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA WITH THE 
RUGOLETTES 
Gone With The Wind; In A Senti- 
mental Mood; Bobbin’ With Bob: 
4.20 a.m.; Little White Lies; Me 
Next — Bongo Dance; Intermezzo; 
Montevideo; I’ve Had My Moments; 


Everything I Have Is Yours; 
Hornarama 
(PHILIPS BBL 7069 — 35s. 14d.) 


This nariicular session by Pete Rugo!lo 
is utilised to experiment with unusual 
instruments. Thus, whilst all the numbers 
above have a basically advanced dance 
music flavour, tinged with European full 
orchestral concepts, the theme here is the 
snotlighting of new solo sounds against 
this background. 

Thus, “Everything | Have Is Yours”, 


features solo tuba and “Hornarama”™ the 
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French horn. It is all very interesting 
and in places I found it fascinating, but 
it has little to do with jazz. The Rugo- 
lettes, by the way, are not a singing 
group. They comprise trombone, tuba, 
French horn, string bass, guitar, oboe, 
alto flute and drums. A _ band within 
a band. For those of you who are 
interested in the use of sound patterns 
and the experiments on the West Coast 
which have followed Stan Kenton, this 
is a good buy. B.N. 
Featured personnel: Doug Mettone (tpt), John 
Graas (French horn), Bob Gordon (bari sax), 
Harry Babison (bs), Jack Costanzo (bongoes), 
Mi.t Bernhardt (tmb), Howard Roberts (gtr), John 
Barber (tuba), Julius Watkins (French horn) 


THE COMPOSITIONS OF 
BOBBY SCOTT 


Thr Creed; Table-Cloth Stomp; A 
Parable; Kwan-Youen (12 min.) — 
The Wig; Count Bill; Makin‘ 
Whoopee; Wigwam (12 min.) 


(LONDON LZ-N14018 — 29s. 64d.) 


“Creed”—a Bobby Scott original with 
ensemble opening a la West Coast writ- 
ing. Lovely Parker inflections by Charlie 
Mariano and some thoughiful trumpet— 
more ensemble and even quaver jazz 
from Bill Holman. 

“Table-Cloth Stomp”—ensemble opens 
with some interesting sounds. These boys 
take wonderful care with balance and 
voicings. Condoli moves in an exciting 
fashion but Holman overdoes the even 
quavers. 

“Parable’—this ensemble noise gets a 
bit dingy after a while—long players 
don't programme carefully enough. Mari- 
ano really moves me, perhaps because 
he’s so close to Parker. A word about 
Scott as a soloist—he strikes me as being 
a bit moody. He understands the idiom 
and displays it here, but it’s not real 
enough to these ears. But his under- 
standing of harmony seems to be com- 
plete at the young age of 18, and he will 
probably mature into greatness. 

“Kwan-Youen”—this features Mariano 

in some beautiful changes at slow tempo 
doubling up later and continuing with 
the exciting sound that men like this and 
Konitz produce. 
_ “The Wig”—a Candoli feature show- 
ing what a strong jazz soloist he is. The 
rhythm rides in a bounce tempo accom- 
paniment that swings all the way. 

“Count Bill”—a typical recreation of 
the Basie sound, and what a wonderful 
direction to follow for beat-jazz. They've 
all really “heard” Bill Basie’s ideas or 
they couldn't play like this. Very excit- 
ing alto and lazy ensemble. 

“Makin’ Whoopee” — old favourite 
taken very slowly and relaxed. Solos 
split all the way. Giuffre is a soulful 
player I could listen to a lot because he 
develops. Scott is nerve-racking here, 
with double tempo peckings. 

“Wigwam” compcsition with a 
“fourths” flavour. Holman is a brilliant 
composer, but as a soloist he is surpris- 
ingly unoriginal. 

This is the most interesting side for 
ensemble sounds. Altogether it’s a very 
interesting session and well worth listen- 


ing to at length. B.B. 
Bobby Scott (nno), Max Bennett (bss), Stan 
Levey (dms), Frank Roso!'no (tmb), Conte 


Candoli (tpt), Charlie Mariano (a!t), 
Giuffre (bar), Bill Holman (ten) 


Jimmy 
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PAUL SMITH AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Why Shouldn’t I; Nice Work If 
You Can Get It; You Are Too 
Beautiful; That Old Black Magic; 
No Trump (12.50)—The Gnat; 
Let’s Fall In Love: Here’s To My 
Lady; Little Slam; A Foggy Day 


(14.20) 
(CAPITOL LC6820— 25s. 04d.) 


There is a curious subtitle to this 
record, which tells us that these are “the 
new liquid sounds” of Paul Smith. 
Strange to relate, there is no rushing 
sound of Niagara, nor even the playful 
sound of ducks splashing in a pool. In- 
stead there are some slick dance tunes 
and specials arranged in quiet modern 
manner, with the piano of the leader 
prominent, and the whole in early Shear- 
ing style. The whole performance seems 
to be in very stereotyped form, with no 
light and shade; so mechanical is the 
treatment that I doubt whether, in a 
year or two, this sort of music will be 
regarded as jazz at all. In fact it is 
extremely doubtful whether it even falls 
into that vague category even today. 

Paul Smith (pno), Sam Cheifetz (bs), Tony 
Rizzi (gtr), Irving Cottler (ds), Jutie Kinsler 
(flute), Ronny Lang (a'to), Abe Most and Willie 
Schwartz (alternating clit). 


CHARLIE VENTURA’S 
“OPEN HOUSE” 


My One And Only Love; Julie; I 
Love You; Intermezzo (11 min.) 
CHARLIE VENTURA QUARTET 
How Deep Is The Ocean; Pagan 
Love Song; Between The Devil And 
The Deep Blue Sea; Over The 
Rainbow (12 min.) 


(VOGUE LRA 10039 — 29s. 63d.) 


“My One And Only Love’—A beauti- 
ful ballad featuring Ventura’s tenor all 
the way, accompanied by George Wil- 
liams conducting a brilliant studio orches- 
tra. Ventura grasps the feeling of this 
tune and plays it in the rhapsodic fashion 
he is noied for. 

‘Julie’ — another slow, sentimental 
tune with attractive chord progressions, 
this time featuring Ventura on baritone. 
His baritone style is similar to the tenor, 
so you get the same character of sound 
in a lower range. A tasteful arrangement, 
well played. 

“I Love You”—A novelty treatment 
of this one, Ventura blowing the tune 
and a jazz chorus on the bass sax. 

“Intermezzo”—This is pretty schmaltzy 
stuff and Ventura’s creamy delivery 
doesn’t seem to suit the alto sax which 
he plays on this well worn tune. Any- 
way, the Zimmick is that he has played 
four of the saxophone family and the 
accompaniment is one of the best studio 
orchestras I’ve heard. 

“How Deep Is The Ocean”—Quite a 
relaxed, informal sound on this one, 
McKenna setting down nice’ chord 
changes on this favourite standard of jazz 
musicians, with a feel for the slow. 
Ventura shows his passionate tone and 
resorts to his usual chromatic wanderings. 
The balance of the rhythm section is 
excellent. 

“Pagan Love Song’—Uptempo and 
spotlights nice brushes first chorus. Ven- 
tura plays a bit and sounds extremely 


uncomfortable at this tempo—piano 
takes over and gets things going again 
with a beautiful chorus; controlled tech- 
nique, a musical touch and tasteful ideas. 
Ventura enters again and, having tried 
the Lucky Thompson running quaver 
style, not to much avail, he hauls out 
a couple of Lester’s tricks and breaks 
it up with a couple of two-bar shoves 
from Igoe on drums; but it’s too late, 
the tempo has him down. 

“Between The Devil’—This one clicks 
from the start. A bounce tempo that 
suits Ventura. He states the melody with 
a rhythmic restraint and then opens up 
for some jazz that slides along. Piano 
and a very flexible bass split one—Ven- 
tura takes it out with another irspired 
solo and an amusing coda. 

“Over The Rainbow’—I must confess 
nostalgia to the point of being biased 
towards this great ballad. and if a jazz 
soloist has any feeling, it will come out 
here. Ventura plays it with a tasteful 
restraint but full of feeling—a fine side 
altogether, with a sympathetic rhythm 
accompaniment. B.B. 

Quartet—Charilie Ventura (ten), Dave McKenna 
(pno), Bob Carter (bass). Sonny Igoe (dms). 


RANDY WESTON TRIO 


Zulu; Pam's Wa!tz; Solemn Medita- 
tion (13.40) — Again; If You Could 
See Me Now; Sweet Sue, Just You 


(12.05) 
(LONDON HB-U1046 — 25s. 04d.) 


Some undistinguished piano playing 
makes this a rather monotonous record. 
It rises above the classification of mere 
cocktail music, but mainly by virtue of 
the presence of two able rhythm-makers, 
Sam Gill and Art Blakey. They seem to 
hold the thing together, when Mr. 
Weston’s meandering, semi-modern style 
of playing takes off at a tangent. Some 
of his chord work is commendable, but 
he allows it to obscure the rhythm too 
much, except in “Sweet Sue’, where he 
strides out in a manner not unlike Teddy 
Wilson. 


G.L. 
Randy Weston (pno), Sam Gill (bs), Art 
Blakey (ds). 


JOSH WHITE 


How Long Blues (a); Careless Love 
(b); Oh Lula (b); St. Loujs Blues (b); 
Kansas City Blues (a) (18 min.) —I 
Had To Stoop To Conquer (c); I 
Know How To Do It (b); Dink’s 
Blues (d); Mint Julep (a); Good 
Morning Blues (b) (17 min.) 


(NIXA NJL 2—35s. 14d.) 


This impressive looking 12-inch LP 
is unfortunately not quite so impressive 
musically speaking. The sides which 
Josh sings accompanied only by rhythm 
are good enough. He makes a splendid 
job of “St. Louis” (the best track on the 
record), and his singing of ‘“Dink’s 
Blues” is simple and unaffected, but I 
am not so happy with the sides with 
band accompaniment. 

The boys play well enough but they 
somehow just don’t seem to mix with 
Josh’s native born feeling for blues and 
folk song. It’s like a mixture of brandy 
and scotch—they just don’t go together. 

The recording is excellent, and desnite 
what I say. I know all Josh's many fol- 
lowers will want this record anyway. 


(a)—Josh White (vocal and gtr), Kenny Baker 
(tpt), Bertie King (aito), Fred Hartz (tenor), 
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Benny Green (bari), Jack Fallon (bass), Phil 
Seamen (drs). 
(b)—White with Fallon and Seamen. 
(c)}—-same as (a) minus Baker 
(d)—White with Fallon. 30-31/ 1/56. 


PHIL WOODS NEW JAZZ QUINTET 


Cobblestones; Horse Shoe Curve — 
Toos Bloos; Sea Beach 
(ESQUIRE 20-055 — 28s. 8d.) 
Like a breath of fresh air comes this 
album_ by five little-known musicians. 
Phil Wocds is the outstanding member 
of the quintei—a fluent, swinging alto 
saxist with a fertile mind, and technique 
enough to get his ideas out in a logical, 
flowing pattern. A Charlie Parker in- 
fluence is noticeable, but Phil is no copy- 
ist, and his ideas and stylish delivery are 
largely his own. Jon Eardley is an agile, 
competent horn man, more suited, I feel, 
to this form of open, freewheeling jazz 
than with the quiet, methodical Mulligan 
sound—in those groups he filled the gap 

left by Chet Baker’s departure. 

Pianist George Syran wrote “Cobble- 
stones’—a weird melody, but providing 
good material for the blowing chcruses. 
Phil leads the solos, followed by Jon, 
and finally. a short passage from Syran. 
All three take turns to blow on Eardley’s 
“Toos B!oos’*—a humorous composition 
taken at near-walking pace. Jon’s second 
original is “Curve”, in which he puts 
down his best solo on the record. 
Finally, “Beach”, written by Phil, has a 
somewhat ‘“boppish” flavour, and a 
“jerky” theme, but it serves a useful pur- 
pose of closing the set on a swinging 
note. 

As a final word, don’t let this record 
slip by without at least hearing it—it has 
fresh, new qualities that many other 
groups of similar instrumentation "_ 

K.G. 


Phil Woods (alto), John Eard'ey (tnt), George 
Syran (pno), Teddy Kotick (bs), Nick Stabulas 


(dms). 


THE FABULOUS 
PHONOGRAPH 


by Roland Gelatt 


The Story of the Gramophone 
from Tinfoil to High Fidelity 


This story of continuous invention, 
intense competition and bitter rivalry 
also contains accounts of the celebrated 
artists whose recorded performances 
brought the phonograph and the gramo- 
phone to world- wide commercial success. 
16 pages of illustrations. 256 pages 
To be published in July 
Price 21s. 9d. post free 


W. E. HARRISON & SONS LTD. 


Postal Sales Department 


The Ancient House, IPSWICH 
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NEWS ITEM 


“A Bill allowing the death penalty for 
selling the narcotic drug heroin to a 
minor was approved by the United States 
Senate’s Judiciary Committee today. The 
Bill would also authorise Federal courts 
to pass the death sentences on a third 
conviction of selling heroin to an adult”. 

The Daily Mail”, 
15.v.56. 


— 389 — 
KEYBOARD PARADE 


According to the dictum of one re- 
cording executive, records of piano jazz 
don’t sell. As compared with Louis 
Armstrong, maybe not, but with a keen 
sense of their responsibilities the record 
companies continue to pour them out. 

London has issued yet another in its 
very valuable series of transcriptions 
from piano rolls. We conclude that they 
sell. This, the latest, “Harlem Piano 
Roll” (AL. 3553), is extremely interest- 


ing. It bears out Duke's insistent claim 
about the variety and vitality of the 
Eastern Piano School. The “Runnin’ 
Wild” medley by James P. Johnson has 
considerable historic significance, and it 
is a musical treat to hear him lacing up 
his famous “Old Fashioned Love”. 
Songwriter Eubie Blake displays a for- 
midable and unsuspected ability as a 
pianist in the down-home “Boll Weevil 
Blues’, and a cat called “Finisher” 
Johnson finishes the party off right taste- 
fully with Handy’s “Golden Brown 
Blues”. How many artists like this, dead 
or forgotten, will fail to find their places 
in the jazz histories? Oh, and London. 
may we not soon have that LP of James 
P. numbers played by the Lion? 

Vogue has issued another excellent LP 
(LDE.166) of piano blues by the depen- 
dable Jimmy Yancey. We conclude that 
his records sell too! Yancey may have 
been limited technically, but as Charles 
Fox says in his able notes, “there is a 
purity and grace about his blues which 
makes them very moving’. Even his 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
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fast, rocking numbers have these quali- 
ties to a degree, but in a sad piece like 
“At the Window” his work has deep and 
profoundly communicative feeling. The 
artist who gets a message across so surely 
with limited technique is far greater than 
he with much technique who emits only 
the platitudinious. Obvious, yes, but 
look around and doesn’t it need repeat- 
ing? It is touching to hear Jimmy sing- 
ing on “Death Letter’, but heartening, 
too, to realise that the music of whole 
men like this is still understood and 
appreciated. 

Meade Lux Lewis reappears’ on 
Columbia SEB.10031 with Louis Bellson. 
Both boogie performances on this EP are 
disappointing. Piano with drums is an 
ideal boogie set-up, but this pair doesn’t 
jell. Meade Lux gets progressively 
noisier on each side and the fluid, rolling 
sensation that boogie should convey is 
lost in favour of a rackety, frantic drive. 
However, this is one you should hear for 
yourself. You may find it exciting. We 
find its excitement synthetic. 

“The Didactic Mr. Wilson” on Colum- 
bia 33C9019 is typical of Teddy. All 
eight performances have his _ highly 
professional, even-tempered treatment. 
He was, as Granz notes, one of the first 
“cool” musicians, but cool in the better 
sense of the word. His is far from being 
emotionless, gutless piano, but the emo- 
tions are controlled, the playing is 
accurate, and the conceptions are com- 
pletely realized. He eschews extreme 
contrasts, but ideas develop one from 
another so logically in the smoothly 
flowing treble that his invention is not 
always recognized. His treatment of 
ballads differs markedly from most of 
today’s soloists in that he doesn’t resort 
to the out-of-tempo banalities of le style 
cocktail. There is always Wilson.“‘time” 
the strong, precise thrust of the left hand, 
the steady, sure swing, all of which makes 
Teddy so sought after as accompanist 
and ensemble man. That Granz should 
“really know of no piano player that has 
not been influenced by Teddy Wilson” 
is, however, rather surprising. Among 
those that count, are not Earl, Duke, 
Basie, Tatum, the Lion and Pete John- 
son outside his influence? Never mind, 
the most enjoyable tracks here for us are 
“Tea for Two”, “Emaline” (a weakness 
for the tune) and the fast “Lady Be 
Good”, the last having one of those 
effective, slow-down codas bands used 
to use to walk couples off the floor. 
There’s a different drummer on each side. 
Buddy Rich provides more drive, but 
Denzil Best swings subtly. Next, look 
out for Teddy with Jo Jones in “Blues 
For the Oldest Profession”! 

Ordinarily, we don’t like LPs contain- 
ing the work of a variety of artists. 
Apart from difficulties of filing and 
cataloguing, there are so often destructive 
contrasts. But we must admit that 
“Piano Interpretations’ on Columbia 
33CX10024 is/are very effective. There are 
three tracks each by Bud Powell, Peter- 
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son, Tatum, and Teddy Wilson, the latter’s 
all being from the LP discussed above. 
As the pianists follow one another, they 
point up the stylistic differences. Peter- 
son is the least striking, but in “The 
Second Astaire Blues” he shows real 
talent in relentless, driving swing. This 
is direct and utterly unpretentious, with 
a splendidly maintained and semi-hyp- 
notic beat. Kessel’s guitar solo breaks the 
spell, but Oscar restores it quickly and 
drives on like a modern streamline train. 
Bud’s “Willow Ween” has a good tempo, 
very effective delayed accents in the 
Monk manner, and a moving mood. His 
fast “Hallelujah” and “Tea for Two” 
both have a feverish quality, as though 
time ran short and the instrument were 
recalcitrant; there’s a pushing beat, but 
not, to these ears, real swing. In com- 
parison, Teddy does have the “muscular, 
clean-cut” approach of Earl Hines the 
notes speak of—and what a pity the 
Fatha couldn't have been represented 
here. He might have disputed the 
supremacy Tatum demonstrates. The 
first thing you notice is his sound. The 
other three seem not to have employed 
the instrument’s full resources. In a very 
short time, he thoroughly explores each 
number's possibilities, and always there 
is at least one unornamented, powerfully 
swinging passage, as though to remind 
you of the deep beat basic in his music. 
The impact of these passages is tremen- 
dous and often their brevity is tantalizing, 
but if you isolate them their quality re- 
mains rarely equalled in jazz today. 
Tatum, more than the others, retains the 
original melodic character of his 
material. Worked over with his rich 
imagination, it takes on new, dazzling 
virtue. We know no other version of 
“Man I Love” to rival this. 


WHAT A DRAG YOU 
CATS ARE! 


“It sickens me whenever I hear or see 
that a white man is a jazz artist. 


to be inventors in jazz. 

“You had all the heroes in the war 
and the movies, and now you got all the 
jazz greats. What a drag you cats are. 
You copy everything we Negroes do— 
our music, our dress, walk, dance— 
everything. Why don’t you stick to waltz 
and hill-billy music? That is the one 
thing you punks created (hill-billyism) 


had not been reading “Metronome” 
correctly. Oddly enough, the relatively 
unbiassed European reader gets a some- 
what similar impression of American jazz 
journalism, in “Metronome” particularly, 
and has done for a long, long time. The 
magnification of the limited talents of 
white musicians has been developed into 
quite an industry. 

Note the examples chosen by Mr. J., 
a man who is as sick of the corrupt, 
preposterous build-ups as we are, and 
let us hope that the Californian punks 
will heed his advice and apply their 
talents to waltz and hill-billy music! 
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CHICAGO 

Just how time changes perspective was 

again impressed upon us as we played 
“Chicago Jazz” on Philips BBL.7061. 
When we first began to read “The Melody 
Maker” thirty years ago, we found that 
the jazz we liked wasn’t good, was corny, 
and we got tangled up in the great fiction 
about the “punks” of the day, Red 
Nichols, Miff Mole, Joe Venuti, et al. In 
the course of breaking free, we discovered 
the Chicagoans with delight, only to dis- 
cover subsequently that they in turn were 
minor figures. 
_ Thinking back, we realized that the 
Chicagoans probably deserve rather more 
credit than they get nowadays. Their jazz. 
after all, was played with enthusiasm 
and in a spirit of sincere admiration for 
the real masters. The fire that Oliver, 
Louis and Earl created in them has never 
gone out. They remain, for better or 
worse, essentially jazz musicians with an 
unpretentious approach. They have never 
sought to. “improve” the music by the 
application of alien methods. Muggsy, 
Stacy, Mezzrow, Freeman, Tough and 
O’Brien have all made memorable con- 
tributions. 

The compilation of this LP, coming 
from such a professor in Chicago Style 
as George Avakian, is a bit odd. There 
are better and more representative re- 
cordings than “Indiana” and “Oh, Baby”, 
but perhaps they are destined for another 
LP. The four tracks by Paul Mares, 
however, are very welcome. 

When hese were made, everyone, in- 
cluding Helen Oakley who organized the 
session, was disappointed. The studio was 
partly to blame, but the recording 
quality on this LP for once seems superior 
to that of the original 78’s. The balance, 
especially when Jess and Wettling stomp 
together, is often bewildering, and there 
are plenty of rough edges to the playing. 
Simmie sounds pretty sharp at times, but 
his conceptions and phrasing are out- 
standing. Boyce Brown blows lively, 
impetuous alto, full of Chicago excite- 
ment (remember, this was 1935). Pecora’s 
solos have good melodic content and are 
developed with unusual feeling for form. 
And then there is the late Paul Mares. 

You can hear him here better than on 
the N.O.R.K, sides. Of all the white 
trumpet players who essay and have 
essayed the New Orleans or Dixieland 
style, we would take Mares (pronounced 
like the plural for lady horses) for first 
choice. He combines Wingy’s tough, 
swaggering drive with some of Muggsy’s 
sensitivity, adds a flame of his own and 
produces a splendid stand-rocking, foot- 
stamping music. The vigour of his lead 
often seems to lift the entire ensemble 
off the ground. That is a likeness we 
know we often fall back upon, but when 
the music is played with very direct, 
rhythmic phrasing, it often achieves the 
effect of an aircraft at take-off. There is 
a brief initial period of stress and strain, 
and then, suddenly, it is airborne, flying 
without apparent effort. 

The nucleus of this band played with 
Mares at Harry’s New York Bar and 
was a Chicago sensation at that time. 
In its recordings, as in “Apologies” by 
Mezz, there is expressed the enduring 
love of these men for the New Orleans 
style, which was then falling into disuse. 
Yet on a number like the rough, cheerful 

“Maple Leaf Rag”, there is caught a 
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hectic, forceful characteristic, which is 
uniquely of Chicago. The lazy, relaxed 
parent had a hustling child. 
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BRAVO, ERNEST! 


“The first generation of jazzmen, the 
generation of ‘hot’ jazz, was a generation 
of great drinkers, great hell-raisers, great 
extroverts. They played for an audience 
which understood them, and they were 
in tune with that audience. 

“The new generation of jazzmen was 
out of tune with its audience from the 
beginning. It felt itself misunderstood. 
It put on dark glasses to shut out ihe 
audience. It turned away from enjoy- 
ment, playing things cool, showing no 
emotion, considering emotion puerile”. 

Ernest Borneman, 
“Melody Maker”, 
28.iv.56. 
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SWINGTIME IN HOLLYWOOD 


Eventually we saw that tremendously 
embarrassing movie, “The Benny Good- 
man Story”, and embarrassing it must 
have been to everyone who knew any of 
the protagonists. We expect bad taste 
in everything made in Hollywood, but 
necd they have done that to Lionel, and 
couldn’t dear Smack have been more 
sympathetically represented? 

On the credit side, we thought that 
Steve Allen did a good acting job, that 
Mrs. Goodman Senior was both funny 
and convincing, and that there was more 
jazz than we ever remember hearing in 
a movie before. We liked the way Teddy 
and Buck carried themselves, were not 
amused by Krupa, and suffered our worst 
moments with Ziggy Elman’s trumpet 
frolic. Benny’s formidable ability to pick 
out his beloved in the audience across 
the footlights astonished us, but this may 
indicate a new development of the famous 
Goodman Ray. 

Now, in every record shop window, 
an enormous variety of Goodman discs 
are displayed for your attention. We 
have no intention of listening to them all, 
but there are certain obvious recommen- 
dations. The definitive version of “Sing, 
Sing, Sing’ is in the concert set that 
Philips issued last year, where Jess Stacy 
steals the show with an inspired piano 
solo. Here’s the man from The Subway 
and Harry’s New York Bar in Carnegie 
Hall, and what does he recall? Perhaps 
some old, long-distant injunction to “play 
it lowdown, like a goddam yard-dog’’? 
That's what it sounds like, and all the 
pretentious flim-flam about jazz in the 
plushy old hall is forgotten, and you can 
take the real thing or leave it, but this, 
Jess says, is how it ought to be! 

H.M.V. DLP.1116, on the other hand, 
has a fairly good 10” LP selection from 
the early band’s repertoire, although 
Fletcher’s three best arrangements (i.e. 
“When Buddha Smiles”, “Blue Skies” and 
“Sometimes I’m Happy”) are omitted. 
But “Down South Camp Meeting” and 
“King Porter” are here, the latter with 
Bunny Berigan’s authoritative and ex- 
pressive trumpet. “Don’t Be That Way” 
and ‘Stompin’ at the Savoy” show what 
Edgar Sampson also contributed at that 
time, both to Benny’s and Chick Webb's 
success. “Sing, Sing, Sing” and “Angels” 
in these versions are extremely boring, 


You people try to invade everything that 
belongs to someone else. 
pe “Now all these punks like Dave Bru- 
id beck, Chet Baker and so on are supposed 
4, 
= Those are excerts from a letter by an 
: incensed Negro reader of “Metronome”. 
Editor Bill Coss did well to publish it in 
E his April issue, but in his reply he implies 
} the writer. Mr. G. J. of Philadelphia, 


“Bugle Call Rag” and “Avalon” (quartet 
with fine Teddy) jump satisfactorily. The 
Schertzer-led reed section has its smooth, 
pretty sound, and the brass back of 
Goodman provide rich, chiming con- 
trasts typical of the period. 

The music from the movie sound track 
on Brunswick LAT.8102 and LAT.8103 
is quite good and here you do get 
“Sometimes I’m Happy”. Today, it is 
Smack’s arrangements that are pretty 
well the most important thing, and it is 
they that should be suitably collected 
onto LPs. Better still, Brunswick should 
give us the LP by the Henderson band 
to show us how they would really sound. 
The brashly powerful band Benny assem- 
bled here gets its teeth into arrangements 
like Mary Lou’s “Roll ’Em”, but despite 
its confidence it does not swing so much 
as the old one, and Teddy sounds stiff 
and inhibited in the important piano spot. 
Benny sounds his most abandoned on 
“Bugle Call Rag’, but we do not care 
for his playing as much as on the origi- 
nals. For them as likes it, there is Getz 
tenor, more disciplined than usual, but 
the best solo work is by Buck Clayton. 
The fourth side has two tracks by the 
trio and two by the quartet. Neither 
Teddy nor Benny sound at all inspired, 
so the indefatigable Hamp steals “Moon- 
glow” and “Avalon” effortlessly. 

There’s a third version of “Avalon” 
on Columbia 33CX10027 by the same 
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quartet minus the famous clarinettist, but 
plus that “eminent West Coast bassist”. 
Red Callender. Red doesn’t get much of 
a play on the cover, but he underseals 
the proceedings very beautifully. This 
is the freshest and most interesting record 
of the lot. Teddy is in much better form 
and his superiority over Peterson as an 
accompanist for Hamp is immediately 
evident. Gene's contribution is mostly 
quite discreet, only a solo on “Airmail” 
and some untidy accentuations in the 
last chorus of “Just You” being to his 
discredit. “Blues For Benny” is taken at 
one of those Hampton walking tempos 
and the quartet settles into a deep groove, 
Teddy at times rolling like Buckner be- 
hind Hamp. The interplay between these 
two is quick-witted throughout. The 
unsigned notes, presumably by the much- 
maligned Norman, are perceptive and 
well written. 
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WHAT A DRAG YOU 
CATS ARE! 


“In fact, racialism has always more or 
less existed among musicians. But not 
in such a determined way, it seems to me, 


. as nowadays. This results from the efforts 


of those jazz pharisees who continually 
try to deny coloured people the creation 
of jazz. On the other hand, coloured 
musicians are perfectly aware that, since 
the beginning of jazz, their music has 
been so exploited that they have secured 
only the minimum of profit from it, and 
that now they are even to be relieved 

of the honour of having created it”. 

Lucky Thompson, 

“Jazz Hot”, 

April, 1956. 
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SINGING SINGLES 


Don’t miss London HL-U-8275 by 
Chuck Berry, a new name perhaps to you, 
but that of a singer to watch. His 
“Down Bound Train” is a_ fast-paced 
variation on the hell-bound-train theme, 
with the Devil as engineer and such 
passengers aboard as “handsome young 
ladies and wicked old hags” (dig the 
border ballad flavour). There is good 
guitar, beat and voice, and a style here 
like Josh White’s. The reverse contains 
the real kick. His conversation with an 
automobile dealer as he exacts fantastic 
conditions of sale is highly amusing, but 
when he breaks into exultant blues sing- 
ing “I'm gonna get me a car’—he is 


quite terrific. This recording, by the way, 
is from Chess of Chicago, the greatest 
blues catalogue today. Let us hope that 
there will be records on London by Little 
Walter, Muddy Waters and Eddy Boyd 
before long. 

Ella Fitzgerald has yet another fine 
coupling on Brunswick 05539. “Ella’s 
Contribution To the Blues” rocks all the 
way with good rhythm support and a 
pleasant vibes solo. On the back, she 
does “Early Autumn” with Sy Oliver 
accompaniment. This number assures 
Ralph Burns of a place amongst the jazz 
composers, and this version should assure 
it of a place in most jazz collections. 
Given Ella, good numbers and honest 
support like this, there’s really no need 
for further comment. 

Peggy Lee on Brunswick 05554 sings 
Basie’s success, “The Comeback”, with 
Sy again, and not badly either. This 
presumably is an example of the “cover”, 
whereby American record companies crib 
each other's successes as closely as 
possible. Sometimes the imitation sells 
better than the original hit because of 
superior sales and distributive organiza- 
tions. This imitation is enjoyable, and 
more so probably if you’ve never heard 
Joe Williams and the Basie band do it. 
The coupling, “You've Got To See Mama 
Every Night”, is faded and altogether too 
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DISCOMANIA 


by 


WALTER C. ALLEN 


50. WILL SHADE 

In Carl Kendziora’s column in the 
January 1954 issue of the Record 
Changer. the pianist on this artist's 
Victor record was suggested as the late 
Jimmy Yancey. Thanks to Brian Rust. 
the true details are now available. Will 
Shade, vocal and guitar. acc. by Jeb 
Jones, piano. 


Memphis, Sept. 24, 1928 

BVE-47092 Better Leave That 
Stuff Alone 

BVE-47093 She Stabbed Me 

With An Ice Pick Vi 21725 

This proves that Yancey was not 

present. Will Shade himself was also 

listed in the Victor files as director of 

the MEMPHIS JUG BAND. which is a 
good cue for the next paragraph. 


51. MEMPHIS JUG BAND 

This unit is usually identified as being 
composed of the same men who recorded 
under the name CANNON’S JUG 
STOMPERS (see below). I believe that 
Hilton Schlieman’ss RHYTHM ON 
RECORD stated that these two groups 
were actually the same men, and this 
story has been accepted as fact ever 
since. We can no longer accept this as 
true, however, since the names associated 
with the Memphis Jug Band are not 
those of Cannon's group, for the 1927-28 
recordings at least. 

Brian Rust has also sent data for the 
first eight Victor sessions. Instrumenta- 
tion is: kazoo, harmonica, jug, and two 
guitars. Will Shade is director and pro- 
bably plays one of the guitars, and Will 
Weldon (who later recorded under the 
name CASEY BILL) is named as 
guitarist for at least the first date. Vocals 
on various sides, not yet pinned down. 
are by Hattie Hart. Ben Ramey. Vol 
Stevens, and Will Shade. according to 
Derrick Stewart-Baxter. 


Memphis. 24 Feb., 1927. 
BVE-37941 S Brimmers 


Vi 21725 


Blues Vi 20552 
BVE-37942 Stingy Woman 
Blues Vi 20552 


BVE-37943 Memphis Jug Blues Vi 20576 
BVE-37944 Newport News 
Blues Vi 20576 
(Note: 37941-2, 37942-1 and 37944-1 
were recently reissued on “X” LX- 
3009). 
Chicago. 9 June, 1927. 
BVE-38657 Sometimes I Think 
I Love You Vi 20809 
BVE-38658 Sunshine Blues Vi 20781 
BVE-38659 Poor Boy Blues Vi 20809 
BVE-38660 I'm Looking For 
The Bully Of The 
Town Vi 2078! 
Atlanto. 19 Oct.. 1927. 
BVE-40312 I Packed My Suit- 
case. Started To 
The Train Vi 21412 


BVE-40313 State of Tennessee 


Blues Vi 21185 
BVE-40314 Bob Lee Junior 
Blues Vi 21412 


BVE-40315 Kansas City Blues Vi 21185 


Atlanta, 20 Oct.. 1927. 
BVE-40320 Beale Street Mess 


Around Vi 21066 
BVE-40321 Tll See You In 
The Spring Vi 21066 


Memphis, | Feb.. 1928. 
BVE-41817 Snitchin’ Gambler 


Blues Vi 21524 
BVE-41818 Evergreen Money 
Blues Vi 21657 


Memphis, 13 Feb.. 1928. 
BVE-41888 Coal Oil Blues Vi 21278 
BVE-41889 Papa Long Blues Vi 21278 
BVE-41890 Peaches In The 


Springtime Vi 21657 
BVE-41891 She Stays Out All 
Night Long Vi 21524 


Memphis, 11 Sept.. 1928. 

BVE-47008 Over Seas Stomp Vi 21740 

(Note: 47008-1 is also on “X* LX-3009) 

BVE-47009 Sugar Puddin’ Vi 21740 
BVE-47010 Black Woman 
Is Like A Black 


Snake Vi V-38015 
BVE-47001 On The _ Road 
Again Vi V-38015 


Memphis. 15 Sept., 1928. 
BVE-47036 Whitewash Station 
Vi V-38504 
BVE-47037 Stealin’ Stealin’ Vi V-38504 
BVE-47038 Jug Band Walz Vi V-38537 
BVE-47039 Mississippi River 
Waltz Vi V-38537 


Blackstone’s INDEX TO JAZZ also 
lists titles for these Victor catalogue 
numbers: 23251. V-38551, V-38558. 
V-38586, V-38578, V-38599, V-38605, 
V-38620. I can add nothing to this, 
except to sav that the second title of 
V-38578 is “Feed Your Friend With A 
Long-Handled Spoon”. I can add the 
following titles which were not listed: 


Aunt Caroline Dyer Vi 23347 
Takin’ Your Place Vi 23347 
Jim Strainer Blues Vi 23421 
Meningitis Blues Vi 23421 


BB B-5430. ReZ 

MR-2331 
BVE-56346 Kansas City Moan 

Vi V-38558. BB B-5430. ReZ MR-2331 

Stonewall Blues BB B-5675 
rev. NOAH LEWIS) 


Around Nov. or Dec. 1934. a group 
recorded under this name in Chicago 
for the Okeh label: some personnel 
changes had taken place. or else this was 
an entirely different groun of men. 
Charlie Burse was the vocalist on some 
titles: OK 8959 is labelled as by 
CHARLIE BURSE AND THE MEM- 
PHIS JUG BAND. 


Kansas City Blues 
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Three sessions are evident; I have 
heard only the Biltmore dub, of which 
C-782 is comprised of harmonica, piano. 
guitar, jug and drums. Instrumentation 
may vary from side to side. 


C-780 Mary Anna Cut Off OK 8960 


C-781 My Love Is Cold OK 8963 
Vo 03081 
C-782 Jazzbo Stomp OK 8955 
Bilt 1101 
C-783 Gator Wobble OK 8958 


C-785-2 Tear It Down. Bad 


Slats And All OK 8956 
C-792-1 Boodie Bum Bum OK 8956 
Vo 03182 

C-793. Take Your’ Fingers 
Off It Vo 03175 
C-794 Little Green Slippers OK 8966 
Vo 03050 


C-795 ‘Fishin’ In The Dark Vo 03175 
C-796~=—s— Bott!e It Up And Go OK 8959 
Vo 03080 
OK 8959 
Vo 003080 


C-797 Insane Crazy Blues 


C-800 She Done Sold It Out OK 8963 
Vo 03081 
C-803 Memphis Shakedown OK 8960 


C-805 Ruckus Juice And 

Chittlins Bilt 1101 
C-806 Business Ain't 

Right OK 8958 
C-807 Jug Band Quartette OK 8966 


Vo 03050 


52. CANNON’S JUG STOMPERS 

A photograph of this group appeared 
in the 1929 Victor catalogue, was re- 
printed in RHYTHM ON RECORD. 
and has been subsequently published 
several times. Noah Lewis, John Estes 
and Gus Cannon are identified in this 
photograph, and this is the personnel 
listed in JAZZ DIRECTORY, p.192. 
This may only apply to the 1929 sessions. 
however; the Victor files tell us that the 
vocals on matrices 41805/06 are by Gus 
Cannon, but on 41803/04 are by one 
Ashley Thompson. For the next three 
dates, the files list the personnel as Gus 
Cannon, Noah Lewis, and Lige Avery. 
with a combined instrumentation of 
banjo, harmonica, jug, and guitar; 
matrices 45480-83 were recorded on 5 
September, 1928, 47001-02 on 9 Septem- 
ber. 1928, and 47064-67 on 20 Septem- 
ber. 1928, with a kazoo doubling one of 
the other instruments. 47066 has vocal 
by Lewis, 47067 by Cannon (and 
PLEASE, Mr. McCarthy, use the Ameri- 
can title of RILEY'S WAGON. not 
WAGGON.): note that the dates as 
given in JAZZ DIRECTORY are in- 
correct. All the above sides, plus the two 
October, 1929 dates, were recorded in 
Memphis, Tennessee. I do not yet have 
full data on the two November, 1930, 
sessions. 
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THE GREAT SATCHMO 


Along with every other jazz fan in 
London and parts West, we went to hear 
Louis’ opening concert at the Empress 
Hall on that fateful 4th May. We were 
both delighted and infuriated in equal 
proportions. Delighted with Louis and 
the All Stars and with the fact that they 
were playing in London at all; and in- 
furiated that they should have to appear 
in a great barn which was acoustically 
death. 

For those of you who haven't been 
in the Empress Hall, we should point 
out that it holds about 10,000 people at 
one sitting, and is about as cosy and 
intimate as the side of Mount Everest. 
From the point of view of jazz atmos- 
phere it would probably be difficult to 
find a worse place in England—though 
judging by the places chosen by the 
promoters for the Provincial concerts, 
they had a damn good try. By the end 
of the first house on Friday, we were 
seriously wondering whether it might not 
have been better for Louis never to have 
come to Britain—but, back to the be- 
ginning first. 


INTO THE VALLEY OF DEATH 
RODE THE 6,000 


We arrived a little late for the begin- 
ning of the show—it started at 6.15 p.m. 
—and we came in at about the middle 
of Peg Leg Bates’ act. We'd remembered 
the Empress Hall from previous visits, 
but somehow we weren't prepared for 
such echoing vastness as met our eyes on 
this trip. The awful loneliness of one 
man trying to work a crowd he couldn't 
even see without binoculars, was quite 
frightening. Luckily we had seats near 
the centre, but what Peg Leg Bates must 
have looked like from the 5/- seats we 
can't imagine. He was performing on 
a central rostrum which looked like (and 
probably was) a boxing ring without the 
ropes and posts. A circular section in 
the centre of this platform revolved, but 
not until some way through his act. 

The much vaunted special sound 
system succeeded in throwing long echo- 
ing shadows of the true sound backwards 
and forwards across the vast spaces of 
the roof. Our hearts sank, as we imagine 
did those of all the other people who had 
come to hear Louis as well as see him. 

The number of people who get real 
enjoyment from watching a man with 
a wooden leg going through the motions 
of tap dancing is probably limited, and 
we certainly aren’t amongst their num- 
ber; so we weren't sorry to see Peg Leg 
Bates replaced by Ella Logan—especially 
after he had blatantly asked for applause 
which was very slow in coming. 


WHAT PRICE MISS LOGAN— 
FLYWEIGHT CHAMPION 


Ella Logan probably got the roughest 
deal of the whole show. She is a fine 
artist in her own field of pop singing. 
but the majority of people in the Hall 
were in no mood for pop singing by this 
time, and they let her know it in no 
uncertain fashion. She sang seven num- 
bers, including some very fine ones such 
as “I've Got The World On A String” 
and “They'll Never Believe Me”, and 
the opposition became stronger with each 
one. For the second house her act was 
cut, but even so, she got an even worse 
reception, which was very unfair. It 
was the promoters who should have been 
given the slow handclap, not Ella, who 
put on a very good show. We gave her 
a personal cheer as she left the stage. 
After all, it's a long time since we've 
seen a comparable display of guts on 
a boxing ring in a British sports arena. 


SEEING IS NOT NECESSARILY 
BELIEVING 


Louis and the rest of the boys came 
on to a tumultuous welcome. (In the 
second house, when the Hall was packed. 
this became a deafening roar). It was 
a great moment, and one which the 
earlier “first time since the ban” of Stan 
Kenton had not overshadowed. As usual 
the band started with “Sleepy Time 
Down South”, finishing with Louis’ 
“Good Evening, Everybody”. 

As the band went into the second 
number, we realised that the brainwave 
of the revolving stage was, in fact, a 
curse. As it happened, the band was 
facing us for the opening bars of “Indi- 
ana”. and it had tremendous impact and 
vitality. Suddenly, however, it began to 
fade as the musicians were swung round 
to face another section of the Hall. And 
so it went on. Instead of a steady echo, 
to which one could become accustomed. 
the volume and direction from which the 
sound came varied constantly. We 
enjoyed all the numbers immensely, but 
probably because we remembered just 
what they should have sounded like from 
previous hearings in Paris last November. 

The All Stars (and Louis, of course) 
were on the stage for an hour, and they 
played seventeen numbers altogether, in- 
cluding “Mack The Knife” and “Ole 
Miss” and finishing with “The Saints”. 
All the boys had a chance to shine in 
their own particular party piece. Trummy 
vlayed “Undecided”; Ed Halli played 
“Sweet Georgia Brown”; Billy Kvle. 
“Perdido”; Jack Lesberg, “How High 
The Moon”, and Barrett Deems that 
old Big Sid Catlett number “Boff Boff”. 
Velma did her vaudeville act. and our 
reception of all this wonderful music 
varied from well balanced and _ terrific 
when the group was facing us to weak 
and drowned by the drums of Barrett 
Deems when the boys had their backs 
to us. 
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A SEAT BY ANY OTHER NAME 


There the story might have ended in 
bitter frustration, as it did for most of 
the other 6,000 people who were at the 
first house; except for a stroke of for- 
tune for which we are profoundly 
grateful. 

We had been invited, by the promoters, 
to a refreshment lounge known as the 
Green Room after the show, and here 
we found plentiful supplies of liquid and 
solid refreshment and a great deal of 
conversation from most of the entertain- 
ment writers of the London Press world. 
From this aspect at any rate, Louis’ first 
concert was a gala occasion. We became 
so engrossed in several arguments on 
various aspects of the concert that we 
were still there when nearly everyone 
left to go into the second house. As we 
were about to leave, we were stopped 
dead just in front of a door marked 
“Messieurs” by the sound of Vic Lewis 
and his band which was the curtain 
raiser for the show, coming through a 
loud speaker patrially hidden by a cur- 
tain. More to the point, the sound of 
the band was clear, well balanced and 
without echo. And so it was that we 
listened to the second house on Friday 
night blissfully esconced in the Gentle- 
mens’ washroom of the artists’ bar in the 
Empress Hall. In this particular part of 
the Hall, the claims of the promoters re- 
garding their sound system were fully 
justified, for we heard every note that 
was played, and exactly the way it was 
played. All the nuances of this wonder- 
ful band came through to our complete 
enjoyment. 

Thus we are able to tell you that Louis 
was in great form, both in his playing 
and his singing. The programme was 
varied somewhat from the first house, 
and he included “Kiss To Build A Dream 
On” as a vocal feature. Ed Hall played 
“High Society” in his spot, and we felt 
that it was taken a little too fast; but 
this was a small point; for, throughout 
the concert he was magnificent, and well 
deserved one of the biggest cheers of 
the evening. Billy Kyle was also play- 
ing some delightful music. His solo 
number, “Blue Moon”, was thoughtful 
and swinging. He and Ed Hall were 
the surprise stars of the show. Trummy 
was a little disappointing. He never 
really seemed to get going, despite a 
roaring encore to the last choruses of 
“Bucket’s Got A Hole In It”. Jack Les- 
berg was quite definitely, we felt, an 
improvement on Arvell Shaw. 

Otherwise, all was as expected; and a 
good time was had by all. Especially 
those of us occupying the 45/- seats 


backstage. 
BRIAN NICHOLLS 
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The JAZZ RECORD 


SHARKEY’S NEW ORLEANS BOYS 


(a) Everybody Loves My Baby 
(60842) 
WILLIE “THE LION” SMITH AND 
HIS CUBS 


(b) Harlem Joys (39492) 
(a) Sharkey Bonano (tpt & vo); Julian 
Lane (tmb); Meyer Weinberg (clt); Dave 
Winstein (ten); Armand Hug (p); Bill 
Bourjois (g); Ray Bonitas (b); Augie 
Schellange (d). 21 March, 1936, New 
York. 
(b) Ed Allen (co); Cecil Scott (clt); Willie 
“The Lion” Smith (p); Willie Williams 
(wbd). 3 April, 1935, New York. 


(BRUNSWICK 02513) 

This record was issued as part of the 
Brunswick album “21 Years Of Swing 
Music” which was compiled by Leonard 
Hibbs, a person whose name may be 
unknown to the younger collector but 
who did a great deal to further the 
appreciation of jazz in the years before 
the war. These two sides were selected 
to illustrate white and coloured jazz by 
small groups in the middle thirties. 

New Orleans born Sharkey Bonano has 
always been associated with Dixieland 
jazz throughout his musical career and 
is still active today in his home town. 
Sharkey leads the ensemble in spirited 
fashion, takes a good solo with breaks 
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against stop chords and sings a light- 
hearted vocal. Armand Hug’s piano be- 
hind the vocal is worth noticing and, after 
good solos by Lane and Weinberg, he also 
takes a stompy piano solo. The rhythm 
section is crisp and springy throughout. 
On the reverse the group is the same 
as that used by Clarence Williams in 
many of his recordings except that 
Willie “The Lion” Smith is at the piano 
instead of Williams. Now that both Fats 
Waller and James P. Johnson are dead 
“The Lion” is the last of the great 
Harlem “stride” piano men. Between 
the opening and closing cornet and clari- 
net unison ensemble passages there are 
solos by “The Lion”, Allen and Scott. 
In similar instrumentated Clarence Wil- 
liams recordings the beat comes from 
the washboard, but here the kitchen 
equipment takes second place to the 
piano bass which rocks solidly through- 
out the record with placid power. 
ERIC TOWNLEY 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
When It’s Sleepy Time Down South 
(93787a) 
You Rascal You 
(93890a) 
Louis Armstrong (tpt. vcl); Shelton 
Hemphill, Gene Prince, Frank Galbraith 


(tpt); George Washington, Norman 
Greene, Henderson Chambers  (tbn); 
Rupert Cole, Carl Frye (alt); Prince 
Robinson, Joe Garland (ten); Luis Rus- 
sell (p); Lawrence Lucie (g); Hayes Alvis 
(bs);Sidney Catlett (d). Recorded Chic- 
ago, 16th November, 1941. 


(DECCA F8464) 


Although the works of Louis Arm- 
strong have been fairly comprehensively 
covered in this series, he is the important 
man of jazz—both past and present. 

“When It’s Sleepy Time Down South” 
is Louis’ signature tune. The Armstrong 
organisation at this time were gaily re- 
creating versions for Decca of the “hits” 
that had been recorded earlier for Okeh. 
This one comes into that category, 
and Louis does justice to the fine tune. 
Following a few bars intro by the band 
he plays a straight trumpet chorus with 
great feeling. A scored passage for the 
saxes intervenes, whereupon Louis takes 
it up again, improvising freely. Further 
scored passage, and more brilliant Arm- 
strong, followed by the ensemble, finishes 
the side. This is quite different from 
the Okeh version, and makes an interest- 
ing comparison. 

“You Rascal You” is good fun; not 
to be taken too seriously. With Louis 
in great form both vocally and instru- 
mentally, there is also an adequate per- 
formance from the Luis Russell band. 
Attention however is focussed on Louis, 
as is to be expected with this type of 
humourous number, which he handles 
—T- This record might not be 
a world beater, but it is strongly recom- 
mended as typical Armstrong of the 


period. 
W. KEN FOALE 
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compiled by STANLEY DANCE 


Allen, Steve. (p; Charlie Shavers, tp; Urbie Green, 
tb; Hank D’Amico, c; George Barnes, g; Milt 
Hinton, b; Bobby Rosengarden, d). S’posin’; 
Chicken wire blues; Body and soul; I thought 
about you: Limehouse blues; Tea for two; 
Lover man; Poor butterflyDECCA CRL 57018 


Angel, Johnny. Baby, I’m confessin’; I realise 
EXCELLO 2077 

Barnes, George. Goin’ to Chicago blues; Boston 
Town CORAL 61622 


Bear, Mr. Radar; Mr. Bear comes to town 
jROVE G/4G-0150 

Shirley Jean; Gambling woman 
PEACOCK 1661 
Bostic, Earl Bugle Call Rag; I'll string along 
with you KING 4905 


Boyd, Eddie. Don’t; Life gets to be a burden 
CHESS i621 

Brown, Ruth, (acc. Barney Kessel). Sweet baby 
of mine; I’m getting right ATLANTIC 1091 


Burke, So'omon. I’m all a!one; To Thee 
APOLLO 491 
Flyin’ home to my baby; Two 
PRESIDENT 1008 
My pigeon’s gone; Jamboree 
GROOVE G/4G-0149 
Capone, Susan. I'll be dancin’; Four, five 
hundred _ kisses PILGRIM 704 


Carter, Betty. (vocal; Ray Bryant, p; Wendell 
Marshall, b:; Philly Joe Jones, d; Jerome 
Richardson, flute). Sneaking around; Moon- 
light in Vermont; What is this thing called 
love?; Thou swell; Willow weep for me; I 
could write a book; Threesome; Gone with the 
wind; Old devil moon; The way you look 
tonight; No moon at all; Can’t we be friends? 

EPIC LN 3202 

Cohn, Al. (ts; Bernie Glow, Nick Travis, Joe 
Newman, Joe Wilder, Thad Jones, tp; Dick 
Katz, p; Freddie Green, g; Buddy Jones, b; 
Osie Johnson, d). Rosetta; The song is ended; 
Linger awhile; Every time; Haroosh; Just plain 
Sam; Cohm not Cohen; A little song; Foggy 
watter; Sugar Cohn; Alone together 

VICTOR 1161 

New love; Easy, easy, baby 

BATON 224 

Cooke, Edna Gallmore. Hallelujah: My journey 

home NASBORO 574 


Davis, Eddie *‘Lockjaw”’ (ts; with organ and d.) 
Scatter; The way you look tonight KING 4904 


Dillard, Varetta. Cherry blossom; Gonna tell my 
daddy GROOVE C/4G-0152 


Doggett, Bill. 


Big Walter. 


Burton, Dorian. 
little candles 


Calhoun, Charles. 


Cole, Ann. 


We found love; Squashy 


KING 4917 

Durpree, Jack. Overhead; So sorry, so sorry 
KING 4906 
Egans, Willie. I can’t understand it; Wear your 
black dress VITA 125 


Gaines, Roy ‘“‘Mr. Guitar’’. Right now, baby: 
De dat de dum dum GROOVE G /4G0146 


Gayles, Billy. I’m tore up; If I never had known 
you FEDERAL 12265 


Gayten, Paul. You better believe it: Mother 
Roux CHECKER 836 


‘Getz, Stan (ts; Bob Brookmeyer, valve tb; John 
Williams, p; Frank Isola, b; Teddy Kotick, d). 
It don’t mean a thing: The varsity drag; Give 
me the simple life; I'll remember April; Oh, 
Jane Snavely NORGRAN N-1029 


Gilliam, Earl. Nobody's b!ues; Don’t make me 
late, baby SARG 128 


Green, Urbie (tb; Dave McKenna, p; Jimmy 
Raney, g: Percy Heath, b; Kenny Clarke, d). 
Reminiscent blues; Thou swell; You are too 
beautiful; Paradise: Warm valley; Frankie and 
Johnny; One for Dee; Limehouse blues; Am I 
blue ?; Dirty. Dan: It’s too. late .now 

ABC-PARAMOUNT ABC-101 

Thanks for nothing: Sugarboy 

IMPERIAL 5385 


I'm getting right; Little Mary 
ATCO 6068 
Playin’ hard to get; Can't this 
ABCO 103 


Greene, Viviane. 
(Lover boy) 


Griffin, Jimmy. 


Hall, Freddie. 
be mine ? 


Hamilton, Jimmy (c; Clark Terry, tp; Barry Gal- 
braith, Sidney Gross, g; Oscar Pettiford, b; 
Osie Johnson, d). 1 get a kick out of you; 
Blues in my music room; I can’t give you any- 
thing but love; Chuckles; Bohemia after dark; 
Blues for clarinet; Solitude; What am I here 
for ? URANIA UJLP 1204 


Hampton, Lionel (quintet with Oscar Peterson) 
September Song; The high and = mighty 
ORGAN 150 
(vibes; Art Tatum, p; Buddy Rich, d). Perdido; 
Hallelujah; I'll never be the same; How high 
the moon; What is this thing called love ?; 
More than ‘you’ know: ‘Makin’ whoopee 


CLEF C-709 

Harris, Dimples If you'll be true; This I do 
believe CREST 1013 
Harrison, Cledus. I wait for you; How much I 
love you ALADDIN 3318 


Hines, Earl ‘‘Fatha’’ (p; Eddie Duran, g; Dean 
Reilly, b; Earl Watkins, d). Jitterbug waltz; 
Darktown strutters’ ball; Black and blue; Blue 
turning grey over you; Honeysuckle rose; 
Squeeze me; Ain’t Misbehavin’; Keepin’ out of 
mischief now; I can’t give you anything but 
love; I’m gonna sit right down and write myse'f 
a letter; Lulu’s back in town; Two sleepy 
people FANTASY 3-217 


Hodges, Johngy. I’m gonna sit right down and 
write myseif a letter; Night walk 
NORGAN i49 
Holiday, Joe. Timmy's tune, Tiny mite 
DECCA 29829 
Hopkins, Linda. Come back baby; I’m going 
to cry you right out of my mind 
FEDERAL 12266 
Jackson, Milt (varying personnels include Lucky 
Thompson). Conglomeration; Bruz; You go 
to my head; Roll ‘em Bags; Faultless; Hey; 
Frenchy; Come rain or come shine; Fred’s 
mood; Wild man SAVOY MG 12042 
They can’t take that away; Soulful; Flamingo; 
Telefunken Blues No. 2; I've lost your love: 
Hearing bells; Junior; 
VOY MG 12061 
Jazz Messengers. The (Kenny cept tp: Hank 
Mobley, ts: Horace Silver, p; Doug Watkins, 
b; Art Blakey, d). Soft winds; Theme; Minor’s 
holiday; Alone together; Prince Albert 
BLUE NOTE 1507 
Jazz Spectacular (Buck Clayton and Frankie 
Laine!) S'’posin’; Stars fell on Alabama: 
Until the real thing comes along; My old flame: 
You can depend on me; That old feeling: 
Taking a chance on love; If you were mine; 
Baby, baby, all the time; Roses of Picardy 
‘OLUMBIA CL 808 
John, Little Willie. Fever; Letter from my 
darling KING 4935 
Jones, Charles. My dearest treasure’ Mv silent 
heart WING 90068 
Jordan, Duke (p; Eddie Bert, tb; Cecil Payne, bs: 
Percy Heath, b; Art Blakey, d). Forecast: 
Sultry eve: They can’t teke that away; Night 
in Tunisia; Summertime; Flight to Jordan; Two 
loves; Cu-ba; Yesterdays; Scotch blues 
SIGNAL $1202 
Peg'leg woman; Mistreatin’ me 
VITA 123 
Box car letters; Grandma loves to 
KING 4910 
Tell me why; As long as I love 
WING 90069 
Krupa, Gene Coronation hop; Overtime; 
Imagination; Don’t take your love from me: 
Midget: I’m coming Virginia; Paying them 
dues blues; Jungle drums; Showcase: Swedish 
schnapps CLEF C-687 
Apple Cider: You'd better stop VERVE 2011 
Lee, Brenda If I ever get rich again; IT ain't 
gonna give nobody none APOLLO 490 
Lewis, Sabby  Regretting; Forgive me, my love 
ABC-PARAMOUNT 9687 
Lewis, Smiley She's got me, hook, line and 
sinker; Please listen to me IMPERIAL 5389 


McCain ,Jerry (and His Up-Starts) If it wasn't 
for my baby; You don’t love me no more 
EXCELLO 2079 


King, Willie. 


Klimo, Red. 
rock and roll 


Knight, Marie. 
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McKenna, Dave (p) 
gets in your eyes; Blues up; Walking by the 


Why was I born ?; Smoke 


river; S'’posin’; If I had my way; "S wonderful; 
My shining hour; ’Deed I do; Like someone in 
love; Let’s get away from it all; I’m glad I 
waited for you; For all we know 
ABC-PARAMOUNT ABC-104 
McLaurin, Bette. I’m past sixteen; Petticoat 
baby GLORY 241 
McRae, Carmen. Tonight he’s out to break 
another heart; Star eyes DECCA 29890 
Meyers, Louie (harmonica; g; d). Bluesy; Just 
whaling ABCO 104 
Mills Brothers Standing on the corner; King 
Porter Stomp DECCA 29897 
Modern Jazz Quartet (John Lewis, p; Milt Jack- 
son, vibes; Percy Heath, b; Connie Kay, d). 
Fontessa; Bluesology; Woody’n you; Over the 
rainbow; Angel eyes; Wiilow weep for me 
ATLANTIC 1231 
Modern Jazz Sextet (Dizzy Gillespie, tp; Sonny 
Stitt, as; John Lewis, p; Percy Heath, b:; pilus 
2) Tour de France; Dizzy meets Sonny; Mean 
to me; Blues for Bird; Old Folks: What's new; 
How deep is the ocean ? NORGRAN N-1076 
New Orleans All-Star Jazz Combo. What a dif- 
ference a day made; Mouse’s house 
PATIO MJ 2 
Nolen, Jimmy. Don’t leave me no more;* Wi 
your tears FEDERAL 12262 
Oliver, Sy (a previous omission) Traumerei:; 
Modern libestraum; Flamingo: Scheherezade 
BETHLEHEM 103 
Ortega, Anthony (as: Hank Jones, p; Addison 
Farmer, b: Edmond Thigpin, d). Happy day: 
Hand full of stars; Titoro; Memories of spring: 
They all laughed: We'll be together again: 
Birdwatcher; Strolling through the Casbah 
HERALD LP O10! 
Oversea, Danny. Hear my story; My stubborn 
heart ARGO 5252 
Peterson, Oscar (p; Ray Brown, b: Herb Ellis, g 
Buddy Rich, d). Lester leans in; Easy does it: 
9.20 special; Jumping at the woodside; Blues 


for Basie: Broadway: Blue and_ sentimental: 
Topsy; One o'clock jump; Jive at five 

CLEF C-708 

Piano Red I ain't nobody’s fool: That’s my 

desire GROOVE G/4G-0145 


Powe'l, Bud. Un poco loco (3 different takes): 
Dance of the infidels; 52nd St. Theme: It 
could happen to you: A night in Tunisia (two 
takes); Wail; Ornithology; Bouncing with Bud: 
Parisian throughfare BLUE NOTE BLP 1503 
(p; George Duvivier, b; Art Taylor, d) Con- 
ception; East of the sun; Heart and soul; Wil- 
low groove; Crazy rhythm; Willow weep for me: 
Bean and the boys; Ladybird: Stairway to the 
stars NORGRAN N-1!077 

Powell, Seldon (ts: Jimmy Nottingham, tp; Bob 
Alexander, tb; Pete Mondello. ts; Heywood 
Henry, bs: Tony Aless, p: Billy Bauer, g 
Arnold Fishkin, b; Don Lamond, d). Go first 
class; Why was I born ?: Love is just around 
the corner; Someone to watch over me; Count 
fleet; Autumn nocturne; Swingsville. Ohio 
Summertime ROOST 2205 

Procove, Russ. Lady of the evening: Love 
walked in; Please be kind: Birth of the blues 
Solitude; [ may be wrong: Baby, won't you 
please come home; Mood indigo; In the shade 
of the old apple tree; Say it again: Persuasion 

DOT DLP-3010 

Prysock, Red. Plaid laces; Fruit boots 

WING 90070 

Reed, Jimmy Can't stand to see you go; 
Rockin’ with Reed (instr.) VEE-JAY 186 

Reno, Don and Red Smiley Limehouse blues 
Let's live for tonight KING 4907 

Robert and Johnny. Train to naradise: | be- 
lieve in you OLD TOWN 102! 

Sago, Zono (and Modern Sounds !) livin’ at 
random; Short order ABCO 102 

Sattin, Lonnie. High stee!; When my love savs 
goodbye CAPITOL 3405 

Schafer, Hal. Dancing in the dark; Imagination: 
This one’s for Jack; A song of love, Isn't it 
romantic; New sound for the blues; Let's have 
a celebration: Of things gone by: Blue skies 
I'm gonna sit right down and write myself a 


letter; Spring is here; Real Lee 
VICTOR LPM 1199 


Continued on page 36 
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A WHINNEY FROM THE SPINNEY 


Dear Sir, 

With reference to Graham Boatfield’s 
article “Skiffle—Artificial” (J.J. April), I 
can only suggest that he must have been 
carved from a granite block. The intense 
feeling and enthusiasm of Messrs. Colyer 
and Donegan is so far over his head that 
he consoles himself by criticising mere 
quality of voice. In future, Jazz Journal 
should not allow Mr. Boatfield to review 
records which he is too senile to 
appreciate. 


ALAN TWELFTREE 
Peterborough 


BROWN BLUES 


Dear Sir, 

I heartily endorse Graham Boatfield’s 
article on Skiffle music in the Apri 
“J.J.” He has got to the root of the 
matter and will perhaps help to enlighten 
the thousands of misguided skiffle en- 
thusiasts in Britain just now. 

Doubtless the pseudo-skiffle music of 
Colyer and Donegan will fall in popu- 
larity, just as, in the field of popular 
music, the “Rock n’Roll” phase will die. 
But I do feel that Colyer and Donegan 
are doing considerable harm to the 
cause of authentic jazz appreciation by 
actually claiming that their singing is 
negroid. Any jazz musician who leads his 
public astray by not practising what he 
preaches deserves condemnation. I have 
read sleeve notes on LP’s and EP’s of 
both Ken Colyer and Lonnie Donegan, 
written by reliable critics, explaining that 
the music of both is authentic Negro 
blues singing; but as Mr. Boatfield points 
out, such statements are ludicrous. 

For a British vocalist I think Sandy 
Brown has the most authentic touch. 
Listen to “Nothing Blues” or “Everybody 
Loves Saturday Night” on recent EPs. 
they are both rough, uninhibited, earthy 
vocals—quite unlike the more sophis- 
ticated styles of Colyer and Donegan. 

But Mr. Boatfield may be wrong when 
he suggests that whites just can't sing 
Negro music. Unlike Mr. Boatfield I be- 
lieve it is possible. Several British 
musicians have mastered to some degree 
Negro music instrumentally—so why not 


vocally ? 
ALASTAIR R. CLARK 
Edinburgh 
BIG TOP 
Dear Sir. 


It had always been a mystery to me 
why the British revivalist bands should 
have that trade mark, namely an un- 
swinging, ponderous beat. Upon taking 
part in trying to form a band in the New 
Orleans idiom, I have found out why; 
ninety per cent of the British jazzmen 
are the laziest group of musicians (?) in 


SWEET LETTER FROM 


the world. They are quite prepared to 
turn up if you mention money and a 
public before whom they can display 
their circus type antics and lack of tech- 
nique, but, ask them to turn up for two 
rehearsals or more a week, or play in any 
key but B flat, and one hears an endless 
chain of excuses. The pity of it is that 
the jazz following seems to prefer the 
slogging, circus type bands, and those 
which come nearest to the true New 
Orleans (I can only name one) are the 
least popular. 

It has taken us six months to assemble 
four enthusiasts who are prepared to 
rehearse four times a week in an effort 
to reach anything like perfection, but 
our efforts are continually thwarted by 
this collection of exhibitionists, the 
great majority of whom have never 
heard of George Lewis or Bunk Johnson; 
so how they ever expect to play anything 
resembling jazz I do not know. 


BRIAN SCOTT 
Neasdon, N.W.10. 


PROOF POSITIVE 
Dear Sir, 

From Ray Smith’s helpful and most 
gratifying letter in the April issue, it 
might be assumed that I had some time 
denied the existence of S-D 103 (Cass 
Simpson accompanying Laura Rucker). 
It is a small matter of what [ suppose 
amounts to nothing less than self esteem 
but could I be granted a few space-filling 
lines to emphasize that I had. in fact, 
merely asked for some definite evidence 
of the record in question. Many thanks, 
Ray. for supplying it .. . (Let me know 
what’s on the reverse some time !). 


DAVE CAREY 
Streatham, S.W.16 


DISKENTOGRAPHY 
Dear Sir, 

Much has been written for and against 
the talents of Stan Kenton. Indeed, since 
1941, the name Kenton has been a talk- 
ing point the world over. However, it is 
very seldom that we see an article about 
Kenton and his music in the pages of 
Jazz Journal. In case there is any doubt 
as to his popularity in these Isles, a 
look at the attendances to his recent con- 
certs over here will show that there is a 
great deal of interest in this music. But 
this doubt may not be the reason for 
lack of Kenton articles. 

The reason for this plea is that I 
cannot find a complete Kenton disco- 
graphy and I think that you should 
realise that there are peonle who are 
collectors of material other than Bunk, 
Baby Dodds, etc. 


N. S. MOTTS, 
Lincoln 
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IN HIS CAP 


Dear Sir, 

After reading Mr. Richard Shead’s 
letter in March J.J., 1 would also like to 
give my opinion on the matter. I think 
Mr. Shead is wrong and is doing an in- 
justice to both Panassié and Feather. To 
praise one work and condemn the other 
is unfair, for such bibliographies take a 
lot of work and trouble, and there is still 
no Jazz dictionary that is really nearly 
complete. Most of such works reflect the 
personal interests of the author (e.g. 
Panassié —- Negroes, Frenchmen and 
Blues; Feather—well known stars and 
Modernists). A jazzlover of objective and 
informative thinking would do well to 
get both books. 

When Feather possibly thinks that 
names like the ones listed in J.J. by Mr. 
Shead are more important to list than 
the names of some unknown backwood 
singers, he is right, because most people 
are far more interested in learning about 
say, Ray Anthony, than XY Johnson or 
Williams who made half a_ record in 
1920. The selling of his work proves this, 
so he must be right. At least Feather 
has a much fairer approach than 
Panassié. He lists in the main everything 
in the same vein with the same chances, 
white and coloured artists etc., while 
Panassié lists about 90° Negroes. about 
8°, Frenchmen, and the rest U.S. white 
musicians, and does things like giving 
Red Nichols a few meaningless lines 
whilst telling the whole life story of 
some odd unknown Negro singer. 

BUT, Panassié is right too. He is 
fighting for his “real jazz” and he did a 
tremendous lot of research for hitherto 
unknown details of almost unknown and 
lost musicians, and for this he deserves 
credit. The opinions of the ordinary jazz- 
fans and readers of the books are dif- 
ferent too, both traditional and modern, 
black and white etc., so the best way is 
to select from the books the information 
which to them is the most interesting, and 
leave without comment that for which 
they do not care and therefore do not 
understand. 

Unfortunately, fair and objective jazz 
lovers are as hard to find as Oliver- 
Gennett’s, and worse still is that most 
have no opinion at all and are just copy- 
ing the “big names” and their opinions. 
So read both books, take out facts that 
are of most interest to you, and leave 
alone the theories and personal opinions 
of the author. Be thankful that there are 
jazzlovers who are taking the trouble to 
write them at all. 

HORST H. LANGE 
Berlin 
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J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second-hand 
American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 
what he’s talking about! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
195, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


BIRMINGHAM 


The Diskery, 
64, Hurst Street, 
Birmingham 5. 


CARDIFF 
City Radio Ltd., 
94 Queen Street, 

Cardiff. 


CROYDON 
Addiscombe Music Shop, 


235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 


Croydon, Surrey. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 


172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham. 


Bill Kinnell’s Record Shop 


126 Wilford Road, 
Nottingham 


LONDON 


The Swing Shop, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dubell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, ‘V.C.2. 


International Bookshop, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


LONDON (continued) 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


Agate & Co., 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London W.C.2. 


London Jazz Club Record Shop, 
82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre, 
23a New Row, St. Martins Lane 
London, W.C.2. 


Len Daniels 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone : 


HITher Green 3134 
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RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS— 
continued from page 33 


Scott, Bobby (p and vibes) Two toes; What’s 
new ?; Between the devil and the deep; 
Summer night; Over the rainbow; Squaw rock; 
Potatoe Zalud; These foolish things; Milt shake; 
Skyline; Richard the lionhearted 

ABC-PARAMOUNT ABC-102 

(with Gene Krupa Quartet). She’s funny that 
way; Danny Boy VERVE V-3007 
continued on page 36 


Sharon, Ralph (p; Jay Cave, b; Christy Febbo, 
d). Don’t be that way; Give me the simple 
life; I didn’t know what time it was; I’m glad 
there is you; I’m beginning to see the light; 
They can’t take that away from me; Steeple- 
chase; Angel eyes; You stepped out of a dream; 
Bluz for Suz BETHLEHEM BCP-41 


Shearing, George (p; Cal Tjader, Jean Thielemans, 
g; Al McKibbon, b; Bill Clarke, d). Stranger 
in paradise; Point and counterpoint; Spring is 
here; Hallelujah; Get off my Bach; Ill wind; A 
sinner kissed an angel; Basso profundo; Love 
is just around the corner; Body and _ soul; 
Minor trouble; Drume Negreta) M-G-M E3293 


Shipp, Randy. Am I to blame; Baby, I need 


you DUKE 150 
Smith, Effie. Champagne mind with a soda 
water income; Water, water ! VITA 124 
Smith, George. Love life; Cross-eyed Suzzie Lee 
RPM 456 

Smith, Jimmy (organ) High and mighty: You 
get’cha BLUE NOTE 45-1635 


Midnight sun; The preacher 
BLUE NOTE 45-1636 
Tenderly; Joy BLUE NOTE 45-1637 


You need connections; Round about midnight 
(Babs Gonzales, vocal) BLUE NOTE 45-1638 


Stacey, Jess (p; Ziggy Elman, Vido Musso, etc.). 
Let’s dance; King Porter Stomp; Where or 
when; Gee, baby, ain’t I good to you; When 
Buddha smilies; I must have that man; Roll ’em; 
Don’t be that way; Blues for Otis Ferguson; 
Sometimes I’m happy; Sing, sing, sing; You 
turned the tables on me; Down south camp 
meeting; Goodbye ATLANTIC 1225 


Syms, Sylvia. The world in my corner; I could 
have danced all night DECCA 29903 
Tatum, Art (p; Buddy DeFrance, c; Red Cal- 
lender, b; Bill Douglas, d). A foggy day; 


Makin’ whoopee CLEF 89170 
Taylor, Prof. Charles. I'll tell the world; The 
bells TUXEDO 909 
Tex, Joe. She’s mine; I had to come back to 
you KING 4911 


Tharpe, Sister Rosetta. I’ve done wrong; Don’t 
you weep, O Mary, don’t you weep 

DECCA 29878 

Thielemans, Jean ‘‘Toots’’. Jack of hearts; 


Sleepy lagoon COLUMBIA 40677 
Treniers, The. Good rocking tonight; Boodie 
Green EPIC 9162 


Tristano, Lennie (p; Lee Konitz, as; Peter Ind, 
Gene Ramey, b; Jeff Morton, Arthur Taylor, d). 
Line up; Requiem: Turkish mambo; East 32nd; 
These foolish things; You go to my head; If i 
had you; Ghost of a chance; All the things you 
are ATLANTIC 1224 

Turner, Joe (acc. Van ‘‘Piano Man’”’ Walls, p) 
Corinne Corinna; Boogie woogie country girl 

ATLANTIC 1088 
Vaughan, Sarah. Hot and cold running tears; 
That’s not the kind of love I want 
MERCURY 70846 
Walker, T-Bone. Alibi; Say! Pretty baby 
IMPERIAL 5384 

Washington, Dinah. Let’s go around together; 
Let’s get busy, too MERCURY 70833 

Waters, Muddy. Forty Days and Forty Nights; 
All aboard. CHESS 1621 


OSCAR, ELLA and LOUIS— 


continued from page | 


record correctly informs the purchaser 
what to expect ! Otherwise he may find 
his popularity waning by reason of his 
unwitting deception. 

Of the more modern jazz groups, the 
Modern Jazz Quartet is amongst the 
most successful. I believe this is due to 
their possessing in full measure, all of 


the four qualifications essential, in my 
opinion, to any good jazz. Though a 
technically advanced group, they manage 
to retain in their musical interpretations, 
a simplicity most jazz fans can 
appreciate. They give birth to music 
which is warm emotionally, inventive 
and imaginative; and yet with a beat 
which is always vitally jazz conscious. 
Their Esquire containing the 
“Django” and “Milano” tracks has 
been on my turntable so many times that 
I have long since lost count, but at each 
successive playing I have found some- 
thing new musically, that excited and 
awakened my interest. The clever inter- 
play of harmonies between Piano, Vibes 
and Bass is clever and yet unpretentious. 
The music as a whole is always on a 
level for the average jazz fan’s under- 
standing, while the driving force, the 
beat, is equally obvious. This is good 
jazz, fit to rank with the brands por- 
trayed by Louis, Ella, Peterson and the 
rest. 

In conclusion, I would wish to point 
out that the naming of coloured 
musicians mostly, in order to prove my 
contention as to what I believe are the 
essentials of good jazz, was quite unin- 
tentional. White musicians of the calibre 
of Shorty Rogers and Stan Getz in the 
modern field; the Ruby Braffs and Urbie 
Greens of the mainstream vanguard; and 
the Turk Murphys and Bob Scobeys 
from traditional grounds would have 
served the purpose just as well. So long 
as we have musicians such as these the 
output will continue to be good and 
just jazz. 


For Your Jazz Library 


BACK ISSUES 


Selections of back issues (1950-1953) are 
available at the following bargain prices: 
6 for 6/6; or 3 for 3/6. Post Free 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
Price 2/9 — post free. 


SHEET MUSIC— 

Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON num- 
bers—Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. 
Buddy Bo‘den’s Blues. The Crave. The 
Naked Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The 
Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why? We 
are Elks. If You Knew. My Home is in 
a Southern Town. 

3/- each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating “Jazz Notes”) 
4 issues 9/-. Trial Copy 1/3—post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas, Delaunay. 
_. 25/- per year. 
Trial Copy — 2/- post free 
KING JOE OLIVER 
by Walter C. Allen and Brian Rust. 
Price 15/-—post free 
JAZZ JOURNAL— 1955 
Bound cloth covers; gold blocked 
Price 32/6—post free 


MA RAINEY 
Four colour picture on art paper. 
Price 1/- each. Post Free 


PHOTOGRAPHS on art paper 


Louis Armstrong — Josh White 
Baby Dodds — Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines 


10d. each plus 2d. postage 
3/4 for any four. Post Free 


BULLETIN du HOT CLUB de FRANCE 
Edited by HUGUES PANASSIE 
Price 1/6 per copy. Post Free. 


RECORD CHANGER—30/- per year. 
Back Issues — 2/6 per Copy, post free. 
Current Issue Vol. 14, No. 7 now ready 
includes—A Survey Of Ragtime, by 
Guy Waterman; The Missing Moderns. 
by Bill Martin; Pictorial History of 
Jazz, etc. 


— Classified Advertisements — 


All classified advertisements must 
be prepaid and should arrive not 
later than the 10th of the month 
prior to publication 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
S/-, Bold Type 6d. per word 


Spiendid pictures of ARMSTRONG’S visit. 
Unique action photographs Six6t, glossy 
prints, 4/- each, post 2d. 


AMERICAN LPs for sale. Traditional 
swing and modern. None issued in this 
country. W. Heughan, 68 Alexandra 
Crescent, Dewsbury. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and 
records bought. W. Moxsom, 206 Forest 
Rd., London, F.17. (LAR 1880). 

600 1. ditional. etc., records for sale. 
also 116 Catalogues. Twelve page listing 
free. David F. Evans, 35 Shrubbery 
Avenue, Worcester. 

THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 
10 Corporation St., Manchester. offers a 
personal service for your future happiness. 


Friendships, Pen and Personal.  Intro- 
ductions all districts. All ages Photos. Send 
5d stamps for fascinating details and free 
photo book — Edna Hanson, Denton, 
Manche..cr 8. 
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A BARGAIN in jazz reading. PICKUP 
magazine—many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy 3 copies tor 
1/3, Box 1005 Jazz Journal. 


BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 
Baker St., London, N.W.1 Founded 1940. 
Members everywhere. Write for particulars. 
WANTED — YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. jazz, Swing. 
or what have you? Cash or exchange— 
home or obroad.—Write, phone or call: 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. (Ger. 1604). 


JAZZ JOURNAL, THE COTTAGE, 27 
WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.I2 
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The Swing Shop Page 


WE TAKE GREAT PLEASURE 
IN ANNOUNCING 


TRADITIONAL JAZZ SCENE 1956 
AT THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


ON TWO FEATURING 
THE COMPLETE 35 MINUTE PERFORMANCE BY 


THE DAVE CAREY JAZZ BAND 


(“The Hit of the Show”—vide Brian Nicholls in April “J.J.’’) 


TEMPO. TAP 1 12in. 


I’ve Found a New Baby, Doctor Blues, Brown Skin Mama, 
Yellow Dog Blues and The Rainbow Man 
Reverse: selected items by The Terry Lightfoot and Acker Bilk Bands 
38/3 post free 


TEMPO. LAP & 10in. 


I’m a little Blackbird looking for a Bluebird, Special Delivery Stomp 
Reverse: selected items by Sandy Brown’s Band 
29163 post free 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


We shall be pleased to send an autographed photograph of The Dave Carey 
Band FREF, on request, to all purchasers of the above records. 


DON'T FORGET !—ALL RECORDS SENT INLAND POSTAGE 
AND PACKING FREE! 


Write now to: 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 
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Long Playing 33; r.p.m. 
GENE NORMAN PRESENTS 
FRANK MORGAN (alto) with 
Conu Candoli (tp), Wardell Gray (ten) 
LAE 12012 and Machito’s Rhythm Section 


LAE 12009 BIG BILL BROONZY 


Five Star Rating Downbeat 
THE GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 
LAE 12015 PARIS CONCERT 


BOBBY JASPER NEW JAZZ 
LDE 167 Vol. II 


Improvisations for Piano, Bass and Drums 
LDE 171 PAUL BLEY TRIO 


LDE 172 CHARLES MINGUS PRESENTS 
“THE FABULOUS” THAD JONES 


WILLIE “THE LION” SMITH 
LDE 177 Reminiscing the Piano Greats 


Extended Play 45 r.p.m. 
BILL McGUFFIE 
EPV 1117 The Carioca/Stardust—Donkey Serenade/ 
Isle of Capri. 
BILLIE HOLIDAY 
with Tiny Grimes’ Sextet 
EPV 1128 Detour phead/Rocky ‘mountain blues— 
Blue turning grey over you/Be fair to me 
LESTER YOUNG 
EPV 1127 Just  cooling/Sax-o-beep— One O'clock 
jump/Jumpin’at the woodside 
LU WATTERS JAZZ BAND 
EPV 1130° Muskrat ramble/Frankie and Johnny— 
Aunt Hager’s blues/High Society 
THE CHET BAKER ENSEMBLE Vol I 


EPV 1131 A Dandy line/Pro defunctus—Goodbye/ 
Little old lady 


THE GREATEST JAZZ CATALOGUE THE WORLD 


VOGUE 


NEW ISSUES 


THE CHET BAKER ENSEMBLE Vol. II 
EPV 1132 Boekhanal/Ergo—Moonlight becomes you/ 
Head line, 


FIVE HORN GROOVE 
The Five Trumpets of Duke Ellington’s Orchestra 


EPV 1114 Chumps Leesy—Big Al 
RHYTHM AND BLUES 
The Swallows 
EPV 1113 Roll, roll, pretty baby/It ain’t the meat 


The Dominoes 
Have mercy, baby/Sixty minute man 


10 inch 78 r.p.m. 


* Indicates available on 45 r.p.m. single. 


LESTER YOUNG QUINTET 
*V 2362 New Lester leaps in—She’s funny that way 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 
and His Orchestra 


V 2370 Bu-dee-daht— Yesterdays 


MUDDY WATERS 
Guitar and Vocal 


V 2372 Honey Bee—Too young to know 


SIDNEY BECHET WITH 
CLAUD LUTER AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
*V 2374 Casey Jones—Twefth Street rag 


Gene Norman presents with Frank Bull 
DIXIELAND JUBLILEE—TEDDY BUCKNER 
IN CONCERT 
*V 2375 When the saints go marching in—West End 

blues 
BUD SHANK and BILL PERKINS 
with HAMP HAWES TRIO 
*V 2376 Royal garden blues—It had to be you 


CHET BAKER SINGS AND PLAYS 
*V2377 My funny valentine—But not for me 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD 


YOGUE RECORDS, 113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


Tel.: KNightsbridge 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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